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customers who can make it convenient to call upon us. 
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The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunelison’s Eiementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
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Scuil’s Creek Mythology. 
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THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF LATIN CLASSICS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN take pleasure in announcing an edition of the 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS, by Heinrich Kiepert, 


With Index, Introduction, etc. 


By an arrangement with the German Publishers, the Maps of this Classical Atlas, which 
is recognized as the finest published in any country, are printed directly from the German 
plates. American instructors and students will welcome an Atlas which thus renders 
accessible the best results of German scholarship in ancient geography. 

Every student of Greek or Latin should possess this Atlas, and no library is complete 
without it. The price is not more than that of less attractive competitors, and it will be 
sent express or Postpaid to any address on receipt of $2.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Le Francais Pratique. 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 12mo, Cloth, 196 Pages; $1.00. 
This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapid knowledge of the French language, and will enable 
teachers to lighten their work by using it as a first book for the instruction of pupils, 
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THK FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SCHELE DE VERE, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of 
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ing. 12mo. cloth - - - - - - - - - : : $1.25 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 

BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC CEOMETRY. By Wm. F. Brapnury, Head 
Master of Latin School, Cambridge. Price, 75 cents. Examination copy. 60 cents. Designed for 
High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present requirements tor admission 
to the leading colleges and scientific schools. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALCEBRA. By 
W. F. BRADBURY and G.C. EMERY. of the Boston Latin School. 

This ts a book for beginners, and contains enough work in Algebra for any High School. It is remark- 
ably well graded, and contains a great variety of Examples in factoring and in the different subjects. 


ATTENTION IS (ALLED TO 

COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN NUMBER. By Francis CogsweLu, Supt of Sebools, 
Cambridge, Mass _ This is a new book, adapted in an unequaled manner to the preseat requirements 
of primary instruction. 
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Pure 
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“Acme” 


Microscopes, 
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Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 
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For Sale by 
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THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
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specimen and information of BENSINGEB & co., 
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Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM. 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grindin 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Tit ag among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTIO $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. Every razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied ; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Cirenlar Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndusirial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
49 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD. 


SCHOOL DESKS rites, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
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Blackboards, 
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United States School Furniture Company 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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To 


The richness, color, and beauty of thy. 
hair, the greatest care is necessary, 
much harm being done by the use of 
worthless dressings. To be sure of hay 


ing a first-class article, ask your druv. 
gist or perfumer for Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
It is absolutely superior to any other 


preparation of the kind. It restores the 
original color and fullness to hair which 
has become thin, faded, or gray. [t 
keeps the scalp cool, moist, and free 
from dandruff. It heals itching humors, 
prevents baldness, and imparts to 


THE HAIR 


a silken texture and lasting fragrance. 
No toilet can be considered complete 
without this most popular and elegant 
of all hair-dressings. 

“My hair began turning gray and fall- 
ing out when I was about 25 years of 
age. I have lately been using Ayer's 
Hair Vigor, and it is causing a new 
growth of hair of the natural color.” 
R. J. Lowry, Jones Prairie, Texas. 

“Overa year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began to 
fall out, and what little remained turned 
gray. I tried various remedies, but 
without success, till at last I began to 


USE 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my iair is 
growing rapidly and is restored to its 
original color.’”’,— Mrs. Annie Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. I am forty years old, and 
have ridden the plains for twenty-tive 
years.”—Wm. Henry Ott, alias ‘‘Mus- 
tang Bill,”’ Newcastle, Wyo. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Uo., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


BY E, M, SALT. 
“ They call wood, timber,’’ said Three-years-old, 
As he watched the slowly rising walla 
Of a house in building next our own. 
And as they handled brick and stone 
He listened to the workmen’s calls, 
Then turned and put the query bold, 
“Now tell it quick 
What they eal! brick ?”’ 


“*T give it up!’’ we each one cried. 
‘What makes you give it up, instead 
Of give it down ?’’ And then we tried 
o think, bat all our wits were blurred. 
‘*T fought you didn’t know the word! 
They call brick, bats! ’’ the Three-years said, 
‘What makes they do ? 
Now tell that, too!’’ 


ROSES OF JUNE. 


Red as the wine of forgotten ages, 
Yellow as gold of the sunbeams spun, 

Pink as the gowns of Aurora’s pages, 
White as a robe of a sinless one, 

Sweeter than Araby’s winds that blow,— 
Roses, roses, I love you go! 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbol of joy, and love’s last token, 
Telling the story that never grows old! 
Spirits of beauty, whom none debar, 
Know ye, I wonder, how fair ye are ? 


Glory of monarch, in palace royal, 
Queenliest charmers of ali the place ; 
Blooming for yeoman, tender and loyal, 
Bending to kiss his toil-stained face, 
Roses, roses, born bat to bless, 


Yield me your secret of loveliness. — Selected. 


A FUTURE COLLEGE ANNEX. 


BY GEO. M. KELLOGG, M.D. 


Ours is a nation with the “ modern improvements.” 
It furnishes many and sure guarantees to the individual, 
and looks closely after collective interests of the masses. 
It is, then, remarkable that in matters of the higher edu- 
cation we are yet in such close following on usages of the 
far-away past initiated in the days of monasticism, of 
despotic feudalism, and the absurd knight-errantry of 
medisval ages. Even the architecture of our colleges 
bristles with turrets, parapets, or buttresses, suggestive of 
contests by archery instead of gunpowder,—of the pour- 
ing of hot pitch by defendants on barbarous assailants. 
The teaching methods invented by ancient monks ; the 
shutting out of the world, its vanities and dissipations ; 
the thumbing of old bocks and manuscripts ; the poring 
over libraries, well expurgated of all heresy,—is our ad- 
vance on these methods in any kind of proportion to our 
material progress ? 

American professors, while discarding tiles and gowns, 
still keep up in monotonous schoolrooms the old persistent 
grubbing after buried roots and prosodies, which five 
hundred years ago formed the chief occupation of the 
schools. The teaching of mathematics and physics is 
almost exclusively a matter of figures and blackboard 
exercises. Even in chemistry and natural science the 
instruction consists largely of diagram demonstrations 
and the metaphysical subtleties of the lecture-room. Ap- 


into the souls of the pupils in the “ four years” in those 
brick-and-mortar establishments, conventionally supposed 
to be the sole homes of science. 

The reproach of education is largely its unpractical 
features. The average farmer criticises the book-agricul- 
turist. The “rustlers” in law, in medicine, and trade, 
look down with pity or disdain on the neophyte from the 
university. The practical miner finds little to learn from 
the tender-foot academician. 

The average college-student is restricted for his phys- 
ical development to the strifes of base-ball and rowing 
matches, or to the feats of tan-yard gymnastics. 

To the consideration of progressive institutions or to 
the great capitalist seeking to perpetuate his memory by 
founding a university, I suggest as a new departure a 
portable college annex, with at least a two years’ course 
of study. One form which this annex might take isa 
school-ship for visiting and studying distant shores under 
various climates. With a good steam-launch, navigable 
rivers could be explored, the geology and natural history 
of many regions be undertaken. Books, instruments, and 
other appliances for student and teacher, could be easily 
transported. The work of our government coast-surveys, 
such as triangulations and soundings along our shores, 
might all be done by such an annex, while affording in- 
teresting practical application of scientific principles in- 
culcated in the schoolroom. Extended topographical 
surveys of mountains and plains could be successfully 
compassed. Important mines and manufactories could 
be studied, and all extensive engineering works along 
coasts and rivers thoroughly investigated. Indeed, the 
practical and scientific details essential to mining and 
civil engineers and to navigators could be furnished. 
Such exercises would be of benefit to military and naval 
cadets. The aid of the general government might be 
invoked in such an enterprise. 

The exploration of various portions of our country, the 
study of their scenic, geological, mineralogical, climatic, 
agricultural features would inform young men with thor- 
oughness concerning the resources of their own land. 
Such methods seem vivid and impressive in comparison 
with the lecture-room inculcation of theories and statistics, 
vital or economical. 

A floating college would be able to escape the rigors of 
winter by sojourn in semi-tropical climates, while the 
heated terms could be spent in the mildly arctic regions. 
Thus there would be change and tonic, and an independ- 
ence of vacations,—a continuous advance in scientific 
pursuits. his is suggestive of simplicity, purity, and 
strength, in comparison with “ killing time” at home, or 
becoming prematurely /asé at summer resorts, where the 
chances are that little would be acquired but the vices of 
fashionable life. Study should be made a recreation 
instead of a monotonous toil ; interest is the touchstone of 
substantial acquirement. 

The equipment of a school-ship with all necessary 
appliances would call for less outlay than does the ordi- 
nary college. A few special cars could take classes and 
their belongings far atield for study on many important 
and fascinating lines. A portion of the large sums spent 
on great and elaborate college buildings might with gain 
be diverted to increasing the number of expert instructors 
and to meeting the increased salaries. 

The German universities are being weaned somewhat 
from their palatial dormitories and hails. ‘The professor 
needs little beside a platform; the students disperse 
themselves among the citizens of the university towns, 
and are nearer contented in thus keeping up relations 
with the every-day life about them. But this has the ob- 
jection that time is wasted in social excitement. If a 
science is to be successfully taught, so that the student 
shall feel that he is to help sustain its impulse, a lofty 
enthusiasm should be enkindled. ‘This is seldom accom- 
plished in the ordinary college routine. it is the reproach 


parently the aim is to avoid all out-doorness in education, 


of science that it is of the closet closety. 


or to hedge learning to such details as can be crammed 


Another college reproach is heard in the oft-repeated 
remark, that the winner of college honors is seldom heard 
of in after life. He is apt to become a bookworm or dil- 
lettante, or to travel one of the well-worn tracks as a col- 
lege professor. 

There are in our academies and universities hundreds 
of youths of promise, spending large allowances and val- 
uable seed-time in senseless escapades and in ill-advised 
social pleasures, in the questionable excitements of ** manly 
sports,” who might find fruitful exercise for all their 
animal spirits and secure an all-round physical develop- 
ment through the practical educational scheme hinted at 
in this paper. 

It is reasonable to infer that the organizing of ship- 
schools would tend toward arousing a true maritime spirit, 
which might in time regain for the nation its old prestige 
on the sea ; and this, according to patriot and statesman, 
is to be desired greatly. 

It is announced that an honored American capitalist is 
to found in New York another university to bless the 
race. Would that he might inaugurate such an annex as 
I have indicated, instead of adding another to the conven- 
tional colleges, of which we, perhaps, have already enough ! 

The subtle and versatile Greek instituted the first 
academy; it was a fair grove. Here the philosophers 
walked and talked, attended by no listless pupils, but by 
delightful disciples ; and here the most recondite prob- 
lems known to the ancients were criticised, discussed, 
demonstrated. 


LITERATURE TEACHING. 


BY SUPT. ANNA E. DIXON, NAPA COUNTY, CAL. 


Hearing some comments among the patrons of a cer- 
tain school as to the “ nonsense ” taught to the children, 
I determined to visit that department and see for myself 
the cause of the criticism. The teacher was informed of 
the object of the visit, and upon my expressing a desire 
to witness some of her so-called nonsense, she smilingly 
laid aside her regular work and in the most bewitching 
manner asked the children which play of Shakespeare 
they would prefer to give; the greater number chose 
“Merchant of Venice.” ‘The little school ma’am assigned 
the various characters, those taking part coming to the 
front of the room. The children’s faces were studies, 
each one appearing as if he fully appreciated the respon- 
sibility of his individual part. All went well until the 
fair Portia crooked her small finger at the diminutive 
Bassanio, and with a scowl on the tiny brow and a per- 
ceptible hardening of the sweet voice, demanded, ‘* Where 
is the ring I gave you?” I smiled audibly. This was 
too much for the small Bassanio, and with a confused air 
and a downcast glance he retorted, “I dunno. I aint got 
your old ring.” There was a ripple of laughter through 
the room as the teacher gently led the protesting Bas- 
sanio to his seat and chose another, who finished the 
play in a manner which would have reflected credit on a 
lad twice six years old. 

Naturally enough, I inquired of this “ Queen of the 
Ferrule ” how she had succeeded in sufficiently impress- 
ing upon the infant minds the numerous situations. She 
said that for good behavior on the part of the first year 
infants she told in her own words bits from the plays, 
writing the names of the dramatis personae on the black- 
board and frequently illustrating the climaxes by hastily 
drawn pictures. The children had illustrated several pas- 
sages. My request to have the lines ‘“‘ Hath a dog money ¢ 
Is it possible a cur should lend three thousand ducats?’’ 
was complied with. Sixty small fists that showed theit 
kinship to the original dust grasped sixty lead pencils of 
various degrees of stubbiness, and after five minutes of 
the most arduous labor, sixty illustrations were ready for 
my inspection. I shall speak of but one. Upon a table 
stood a box through whose sides were plainly discernible 


a miscellaneous assortment of ducats. In front of this 
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table with its spindly legs stood two figures representing 
men who were built upon as shaky pairs of underpinnings 
as one would wish to see. No one could possibly fail to 
recognize Shylock, for had he not a most characteristic 
nose? Yea, in truth, a proboscis. Antonio was all very 
well, but a little inclined to be leary about the eyes. Then 
there was the dog,—a nice, well-fed, sleek-looking fellow, 
with an astonishing tail as to length and curi, and the 
cur, he was long and gaunt with a look akin to that of 
Cassius. The passage explaining the illustration was 
written in a quavering little hand across the top of the 
paper. 

I know a teacher who gives to children in the second 
grade some of Mrs. Hemans’ poems. They have learned 
bits from “ The Rainbow,” ‘“ The Stars,” “ The Nightin- 
gale” and many others. One day she told them the 
story of the ideal friendship existing between Tennyson 
and Arthur Hallam and then taught them the exquisite 
poem which he composed upon hearing the news of his 
friend’s death :— 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 

But O, for a touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

One holiday she invited the papils into the foot hills, 
and there seated on the bank of one of those beautiful 
mountain streams, calling the attention of the children to 
the rippling and chattering and turning and eddying of the 
water, she recite “‘ The Brook,” an object lesson worth a 
dozen in the school room. 

A number of children belonging to the Fourth Grade 
had witnessed the performance of “ The Crystal Slipper ” 
and were anxious to present ‘‘ Cinderella” according to 
their interpretation. The teacher read the story and that 
was the last she heard of it until three weeks ago we 
were invited to witsess the play of * Cinderella” drama- 
tized by pupils under thirteen years of age. I was fairly 
astonished at the many “ situations” and the excellent 
judgment they had shown in the choice of words and of 
costumes. 

Several of the teachers in the lower grades of the town 
schools are experimenting with * Red Ridinghood,” which 
is given as an exercise in reproduction and illustration. 
The children procure pictures from whatever source they 
can and, failing in this, each pupil calls into requisition 
his pencil. A queer menagerie is the result, yet many 
show excellent taste in the selection of colors. 

Just now comes to my mind a teacher whose enthu- 
siasm was always at fever heat. She tried the experiment 
of arousing the children’s imaginative faculties in a most 
interesting manner. During the recreation hour on rainy 
days she would gather the children around her, ask them 
to close their eyes and then tell stories from Dickens, 
Scott, Burns, and others. One I remember was the des- 
eription of the house and locality in Thomas Nelson 
Page’s charming story, “ No Haid Pawn.” She dwelt 
at length upon the lonely and dangerous approach to the 
house through a dismal and tenantless swamp, tenantless 
except for the fireflies and will o-the-wisps, the pond near 
by with its dank covering of green, the decayed fence, 
the well into whose depths one gazed and saw his fright- 
ened countenance reflected, the soughing of the wind 
through the leafless trees, whose naked limbs were hung 

with long festoons of southern moss, and which once shel- 
tered the old house whose loosened shingles and weather 
boards flapped and tapped mysteriously in every gust 
that passed. 

Then they would have the jolliest of romps to partially 
erase the weird pictures given. After the bell rang the 
teacher recited Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day,” then placed 
it upon the board, where it remained a silent but effective 
teacher. The children were soon asked if they could 
think of part of any story they had ever heard that 
would fit the lines :— 

‘*The vine atill clings to the moldering wall, 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

“Oh yes, the castle in ‘ Kenilworth’ ” said one ; ‘‘Ghost’s 
Walk in ‘ Bleak House’; yes and ‘Castle Dangerous’ 
and ‘No Haid Pawn.’” 

Three years afterward this teacher was transferred to 


le higher grade, and had the same class. Never did a 
rainy day pass without having some child ask to have 
“The Rainy Day” repeated. Bits from Whittier’s 
“ Snow Bound” were utilized in the same manner, but 
the “glorious climate of California” rarely permits a 
practical illustration of the same. 

After the teacher had given a number of selections she 
asked the children to make selections descriptive of the 
season, which happened to be spring. One child com- 
mitted Mrs. Southey’s ‘An April Day.” Do you 
not think the “thin gray mist” made itself felt? 
Do you doubt that the picture of the lilzes’ bursting cones 
was a vivid one? The waving boughs and warbling 
birds were surely present in the child’s mind. 

Many teachers claim that phenomenally good work is 
alone done in town or city schools. Step with me into a 
mountain school,—quite a step you will think when I tell 
you this same school is fully fifty miles from the county 
seat, and to reach it one must pass through the wildest 
of our mountain regions. Twelve miles of the distance is 
a private road ; yes, so private that it is with great dif- 
ficulty the traveling public ean keep track of its meander- 
ings. After crossing the same stream, swollen with the 
recent rains, exactly seventeen times and keeping in the 
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creek bottom almost continuously for the last half mile, 
we came to the most desolate of little valleys, at the far 
end of which was situated the tiny wooden structure 
which served for a schoolhouse, with its flag flying to the 
breeze,—the only spot of color in the dreary landscape. 
A pleasant-faced, small-statured schoolmaster welcomed 
us heartily. The pupils were for the most part lacking 
in that wild-eyed curiosity which characterizes so many 
school children when removed from the centers of civili- 
zation. Class after class was called. Finally “ Lady of the 
Lake” was announced. The class work was donein a 
most thorough and systematic manner. I was particalar- 
ly interested in a tall, ungainly boy of about 14 years of 
age. During the morning this lad’s father, who has the 
distinction,—a marked one in the rural districts,—of be- 
ing “Clerk of the Board ” called and invited us to lunch 
with the family about a mile and a half up the cajion. I 
was anxious to hear this boy talk of his work so loitered 
behind the others. He grew enthusiastic over the poem 
he had just finished and told me he believed he could ap- 
preciate it much more than the boys who live in cities for 
there were so many fine settings in the mountains which 
surrounded his home,—“ even the rocks and clefts are peo- 
pled with Roderick Dhu’s men.” 

As we walked over this rocky road down the long lanes 
which in the valley led through the wheat fields then 
down the mountain sides whose slopes were thickly wood- 
ed we looked at this boy who herded the cattle. He 
talked of “ Evangeline” and repeated lines that he loved 


best. His eyes grew mellow, his color came and went, 
and in a subdued voice he recited 

** Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nota of the angels, 


And as she gazed from the window she eaw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wondered with Hagar,” 

He told me of his home work and said he never drove 
the cows in the evening without calling to mind “ Gray’s 
Elegy.” I inquired how long he had so loved his books, 
He said “Only since the first of the year since Mr. X , 
cametous. Oh!” he exclaimed “ nothing is drudgery now. 
I never lived before.” 

His home is the humblest of white-washed shanties 
with its leaning chimney of rock and mud. They were 
mutually helpful in maintaining an upright position. 
Daring the noon meal he expressed his longing for some 
plays of Shakespeare. Recently he wrote me that he 
finished reading a number and it is with keen pleasure 
that I anticipate a visit to that district in the near future. 
His life has been spent “far from the madding crowd” 
and the love of the beautiful lay dormant until this little 
schoolmaster touched the spring from which such pure 
delight has come. 

I shall now refer to the way I watched the growth of 
“ Evangeline” in a town school. The teacher first re- 
viewed the author’s life, hastily spoke of his other works, 
and his position in American literature. The children 
then read, words were defined, and classical allusions ex- 
plained. Later, difficult lines and figures of speech were 
discussed. The selection of similes was fascinating work. 
Then followed the selection of word pictures from memo- 
ry. The farm of Benedict, the village, the betrothal, the 
night of the contract were all described. They were then 
asked to memorize the most beautiful passages descriptive 
of scenery. The'following were chosen frequently : 

‘* Water lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations made 
by the passing oars, 
And resplendent in beauty the lotus lifted its golden crown above 
the heads of the boat-men.”’ 
and again,— 
‘*There from a neighboring thicket the mocking birds, wildest of 
singers, 

Swinging aloft in a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent 

to listen.” 

As the story goes on the interest grows, it becomes 
more real, so real that such questions as these were asked : 
Where were Evangeline’s and Gabriel’s mothers ’ 
Were they dead ? Why did not Gabriel hunt for Evang 
eline? Didn’t he care? Did Evangeline die of a broken 
heart? How sad that Gabriel did not see Evangeline 
when his boat passed hers! If there had only been some 
one to tell her! 
Following upon this work comes the more critical 
though perhaps not more appreciative study in the high 
school. ‘Julius Caesar,” ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” ‘“ Lay 
of the Last Ministrel,” “Lady of the Lake,” “The 
Antiquary,” ‘“ The Newcomes,” “Comus” and many of 
the longer English poems, furnish suitable reading for 
this department. Pupils of sixteen get vastly more 
beauty and meaning out of “ The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
than do most grown people who have not had this early 
training in literature. A teacher said to her class one 
day asthey took up their copies of “Sir Launfal” for 
the first lesson, “I think this poem one of the most de- 
lightful, in all English Literature. I have learned a con- 
siderable part of it and intend to know it all. We shall 
give six or eight lessons to it, and as you have leisure, 
commit to memory such portions as you particularly like.” 
The most agreeable feature of each recitation afterward 
was the giving of these quotations. The pupils were not 
content with two or three lines, they gave just as much as 
they could learn each day. As was to be expected the 
highly figurative passages were most quoted, but, what 
was not expected, the preludes were preferred to the story 
itself. This unconcious endorsement of Farrar’s estimate 
of the poem was very gratifying. 

And what more can the High School pupils do with 
“The Merchant of Venice,” than did those babes of the 
first primary? Iam not sure that they get much more 
enjoyment out of the story part than the little ones do, 
but the play furnished an admirable introduction to the 
study of character. Here comes in much of the work 
for the teacher. These same contracted and powerful 
expressions are often difficult for pupils to comprehend, 
and all the wit and wisdom of the teacher must be 
brought into requisition to interpret them aright. 


How shall we take it up? Read carefully scene by 
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scene, insist upon the studying of Classical Allusions, call 
attention to the skillful blending of the two legends, the 
story of the caskets and the story of the pound of flesh. 
Note the dramatic situations, the turning points in the 
play, the effect that the under plot has upon the main 
plot. To the pupils used to the similes of Longfellow 
and Lowell the wonderful personifications and the con- 
densed metaphors of Shakespeare are a study. As the 
study progresses the pupils are prepared to eall attention 
to the characteristics of Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio, Por- 
tia, and cite passages to prove them. The observing of 
contradictions always proves interesting. At one time 
Antonio says, “My ventures are notin one bottom 
trusted, nor to one place; nor is my whole estate upon 
the fortunes of this present year.” Later in the same 
scene he says, ‘“‘ Thou know’st that all my fortunes are at 
sea; Neither have I money nor commodity To raise a 
present sum.” After the play has been slowly and care- 
fully studied several interesting and profitable exercises 
may be given. Review by calling for a synopsis, scene 
by scene. Read, or what is better, quote striking lines, 
and call upon the pupils to name the person by whom 
they were uttered, and under what circumstances. Give 
questions that require thought such as, Was Portia’s 
decision at the trial purely technical? Why did she 
plead with the Jew for mercy when she knew that his 
downfall was sure? Why did she seem to side with him ? 
How was the taking of interest, or usury, regarded in 
Shakespeare’s time? What “white lies” did Portia 
tell? What redeeming qualities are to be found in Shy- 
lock? Had Shylock any reason for hating Antonio? 
Was it possible for Portia and Nerissa to disguise them- 
selves so thoroughly at the trial ? and many others. 

Two written exercises are valuable. Ask the pupils to 
write out as full a list as possible of questions upon the 
play. Give characteristies of the leading persons and 
ask for sentences to prove them. To illustrate: Prove 
that Antonio was generous to his friends. One of the 
quotations given will be: 


‘* Try what my credit will in Venice do, 
That shall be rack’d even to the uttermost 
To furnish thee to Belmont.’’ 


Prove that he was fearless in the presence of danger : 


‘* Repent not you that you should lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt, 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it instantly with all my heart.”’ 
That Shylock was not destitute of affection : 
** Thou torturest me, Tubal; it was my turquoise. 
I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; I would 
Not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 
Another branch of literature work is extremely fasci- 
nating, but unfortunately little of it can be done at this 


stage. I mean the tracing out of parallelisms and com- 
parisons. This requires wide reading and retentive 
memories. 


The study of English is comparatively young, and 
while I do not desire that it should take from the other 
branches their proper support, I rejoice in its developing 
and feel that the recent advancement in education has 
done nothing more useful for us than directing our atten- 
tion to the boundless riches stored up in our English 
literature. 


STATISTICS. 


BY M. A. H, 


The closing months of the school year are largely de- 
voted to the preparation of statistics. How carefully the 
teachers arrange a paper for the principal, one for the 
superintendent, one for the next grade teacher, and one 
for herself. These papers contain the names of all the 
pupils in the class, their age, sex, residence, capacity,— 
in fact, every particular that the ingenuity of man can 
devise. These are distributed as directed, and when the 
teachers return in the autumn a new set of papers are to 
be made out, the old ones having been lost, stolen, or mis- 
laid, and the school machinery cannot be started without 
papers in a tabulated form. 

Speaking of statistics, an eminent educator in Massa- 
chusetts said that he doubted the reliability of any records 
that gave an attendance of more than ninety-five per cent. 
in the higher grades of the grammar schools, and ninety- 
two per cent. in the lower grades, This seems a strange 


statement to the inexperienced teacher, for she thinks that 
all that is necessary is to count the pupils in her class and 
write that number in her register, and surely “ Figures 
won’t lie.” Later on she discovers that nothing can lie 
like figures. Not that there is anything necessarily dis- 
honest in the average school report, but different teachers 
have different ways of making them out. One member 
of a school committee kept as a curiosity an examination 
paper that had been marked by two very conscientious 
teachers. One marked it ninety per cent., the other 
marked it fifty-five. 

There are, however, some ingenious methods employed 
in obtaining good results. For instance, a popular prin- 
cipal of a grammar school had a tardy pupil one morning. 
He opened the register on the boy’s desk and showed him 
that for some years there had been no marks for tardiness. 
“Now,” asked the teacher, “will you spoil this fair 
record ?” 

“ How can I help it?” asked the boy. 

“Go home at once,” said the principal, “and I will 
mark you absent and not tardy.” This original idea was 
thoroughly understood by the lower grades. When the 
the little ones came in sight of the schoolhouse and found 
the doors closed they returned to their homes, A suc- 
ceeding principal stopped this by marking such pupils 
both tardy and absent. 

In one district there lived a theatrical troupe. There 
were members of it in every grade. As they were absent, 
tardy, and dismissed the greater part of the time, some 
of the teachers obtained permission from the committee 
to omit from the record these irregularities. This per- 
mission was intended to apply to all grades, but as every 
teacher was not informed of it, those who were could 
make better showing than those who were not. 

One winter the furnace in a large grammar school-broke 
down. School was dismissed until the break could be 
repaired. This happened on Monday before the morning 
session. The work was not completed until Friday night. 
It happened in the days of no sessions on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. Saturday morning a fire was started 
and school was opened. The attendance was very small, 
the parents or pupils saying that it wasn’t worth while 
to go to school just for a half day. One teacher in the 
primary class was discouraged because her attendance was 
seventy per cent. ‘I don’t mind its being so low,” she 
remarked, “if those of the others are equally low.” 

An examination of the general record book showed a 
poor attendance in all the grades, with two exceptions. 
The principal's record was ninety-nine per cent.; the 
average attendance was forty-nine and five tenths. 

“‘ How queer,” said little Miss Primary. ‘ We've had 
but one session, and the average attendance in the prin- 
cipal’s class is forty-nine and five tenths. What have 
they done with the other half of the pupil? Here is an- 
other one with a fraction.” 

“ Their way of getting the percentage must be differ- 
ent from ours.” 

“ Well, if they have a different way that gives ninety- 
nine per cent. when we get but seventy, let’s adopt it at 
onee.” 

They hastened to the principal’s room and respectfully 
asked how five tenths of a pupil happened to be there 
that morning. ‘‘ That is the average for the whole week,” 
said the principal. 

“ But we have taught only one session.” 

“TI know that,” was the answer; “there are ten ses- 
sions in every regular school week. As we had one 
session this week the other nine sessions count for one 
hundred. Thus, I have fifty pupils in my class. This 
morning five were absent. My attendance, therefore, is 
nine times fifty plus forty-five. This equals four hundred 
ninety-five for the week; divided by ten, gives an average 
of forty-nine and five tenths for one session.” 

“Do you always count the ‘ No school days,’ Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day, ete., as one hundred per cent. ?” 
“Certainly. We always did in Oakdale, and I have 
always done so here. How do you count such days?” 

“ We never thought of counting them at all,” was the 
unanimous reply. 
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WHO WAS, OR WHO IS?—(III.) 
ARRANGED BY KATHARINE WYNNE. 


41. One-armed Phil. 

42. The Learned Blacksmith. 

43. The Soldier Poet of the Revolution. 
44, Ringlets. 

45. The Patrick Henry of New England. 
46. The Great Democrat. 

47. The Kitchen Cabinet. 

48, The Rock of Chickamauga. 

49. The Father of the Constitution. 

50. Old Three Stars. 

51. The Thersites of the Law. 

52. The Farmer's Son. 

53. The Poet Laureate of America. 

54. The Titan of Traders. 

55. The Brigadier. 


ANSWERS. 
(See JOURNAL of April 21.] 

1. Benjamin Thompson. 11. E. C. Stedman. 

2. Israel Patnam. 12. Joseph E. Hooker. 
8. Daniel J. Dickinson. 13. William Penn. 

4, John Randolph. 14. John C. Frémont. 

5. Abraham Lincoln. 15. U.S. Grant. 

6. Thomas J. Jackson. 16. Anthony Wayne. 

7. Gen. George Meade. 17. Winfield Scott Hancock. 
8. Henry Clay. 18. Anne D. Bradstreet. 
9. Daniel Webster. 19. William T. Sherman. 
10. Gen. Burnside. 20. Francis Marion. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL. ] 


THE MODERN HISTORICAL METHODS. 
BY PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


The science of history has a method of its own, whose 
object is to attain the truth. The truth of history offers 
no certainty of fixed results, as mathematics, nor of ob- 
servation, as the natural sciences. It rests upon human 
evidence and like the court of law can only approach 
truth through an overwhelming probability. Our opinion 
of the truth depends upon our confidence in the value of 
the personal evidence, in the capacity of persons to take 
cognizance of and to report to us facts and events. All 
history is not half fable and half lies, for all this. There 
is a kernel of truth upon which'we can rely. The method 
of history is the means of attaining as much as possible 
of this certainty of truth. 

Both the study and teaching of history divides itself 
naturally into the acquisition and the understanding of 
information, and research. In all stages of instruction 
all three forms of study should be used, but with differing 
proportions. The youngest child should understand some 
connections of facts, and should be encouraged in strik- 
ing out by himself in search of facts. During this period 
there should be a great deal, however, which the teacher 
should allow to pass without its being understood. Let 
the acquisition, on the other hand, never cease. 

Some divisions must be made in the vast mass of histori- 
cal facts, and this has usually been into three parts. This 
leaves two vast fields scarcely represented, and a much 
more satisfactory division would give a separate period 
between the ancient and mediaeval, and another between 
the latter and modern history. Each of these five periods 
has its distinct character. The question whether teaching 
shall begin with the general or particular is of especial 
importance in history. This is a strongly inductive age. 
The fashion has been to ignore the fact that children have 
powerful imaginations. This power should not be check- 
ed but developed as one of the most valuable agents in 
the comprehension of all knowledge. It is not ability to 
conjure up a fallacy, but to see a thing which is not before 
one. 

Young people find general history perfectly compre- 
hensible when it is not made incomprehensible by the 
teacher’s efforts. With this for a basis there is a frame- 
work in which to group any special event or period which 
may be read or studied. History suffers from the collec- 


tion of separate masses of facts into groups with no rela- 
tion to one another. If possible the general history 
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should be united with the special, each aiding and ex- 
plaining the other. 

It is impossible for any one book to answer the re- 
quirements of alive teacher. The badness of a textbook 
inereases just in proportion as it claims to be sufficient 
and accurate. The teacher should try and find some book 
without too many errors upon which work can be done. 
The best text-book is built upon the principle of inquiry, 
with the object of stirring up the mind of the pupil, and 
of making him think of going and getting something for 
himself. In the hands of a teacher who would do good 
work any way, such a book can become very successful. 
The most that can be done is the suggestion of how to get 
at further knowledge, and even that is telling something 
the pupil ought to learn for himself. 

It is very unimportant whether early or later history 
be first taken. Lither can be explained in the light of 
the other and development can be traced in either direc- 
tion. Events a generation old are about as distant to the 
youthful mind as is the flood. Find out the progression 
in difficulty of comprehension; what periods are nearest 
our own time in character of men and institutions. We 
are used to elective bodies, the king is easily understood 
by the child, and the relation of subjects is tolerably clear 
to his imagination. American and later English history 
most naturally comes first and then ancient history. Per- 
haps by the time the pupil begins his Latin and Greek, he 

should be ready to take up the history of those peoples, 
getting thus a view of different phases of their life and 
institutions. No language is strong enough, however, to 
denounce the method that makes of history an illustration 
of Greek and Latin grammar. We are singularly like 
these peoples and their history is full of analogies to our 
own customs, besides being tolerably clear and straight- 
forward. Medieval society requires much more maturity 
for its understanding. It was cast in a mold entirely 
different from anything weknow. It was an interruption 
rather than a link in the world’s career. 

The personal elem ent is always present and always at- 
tractive. There need be no anxiety about the form of its 
presentation, and we ought to make great use of it. 
Avoid, however, the danger of gossip, which is not history, 
and of making all great men heroes and pretty much alike. 
There is danger of an obscurity in making this the only ele- 
ment. Never lose sight of the real currents of human life. 
Politics in the large sense, the working out of great move- 
ments, should follow the purely personal considerations. 
The ripening mind of youth understands the following- 
through of a series of events leading up to some great 
end, such as the Reformation or the various dynastic 
struggles. Attention should be directed to the aims and 
objects of statesmanship. Institutions should be sprin- 
kled along, but weight should not be placed upon them till 
near the end. This is the embodiment in the form of the 
social life of the economic and social ideas of a people, 
as slavery, feudalism, popular representation. 

Comparison and understanding is what we are studying 
for; the comparison of one thing with another, in some 
other place or time and the selection of that which is 
significant. Reading becomes the great means and end. 
The working school library is absolutely essential. Let 
it include beside narrative histories, encyclopedias of 
all kinds, atlases, novels, plays, and poetry, everything 

which illustrates history. Reading the whole of a book is 
usually a waste of time. Study, rather than read. The 
one essential is to provoke in the student the spirit of in- 
quiry and research. Research means anything in which 
the mind of the pupil works by itself. The greatest ob 
stacle to college teaching is the docility of the students, 
their readiness to accept and believe. They are perfectly 
willing to think but they do not know how to observe for 
themselves and use their own minds. The first impulse is 
to sit down and read a book and they ask for lists of books, 
of which they desire to believe everything they read. 
They will not use the college catalogue and do not think 
of looking in the index or table of contents of a book, 
largely because these are never used by very many of 
our lower grade teachers. The fault is with the training 
received in the lower schools. The children are never 
taught to see anything in a book. 

Of all this outline for history work very little can be 
done in our ordinary schools, with their narrow range of 
time and material. The spirit can and should be im- 


planted, The pupils of our high schools can find ont 


things for themselves, than which there is not a more 
fascinating pursuit inthe world. Whatever material is at 
hand should be used in a spirit of inquiry. Every town 
has its records and if the intelligent pupils of the town 
high school are but set to work inlooking things up here, 
they will have nothing but am enlargement of opportuni- 
ties in materials and tools before them. But when all 
has been said the chief value must come from the skill of 
the teacher, without which there is nothing. 


NATIVE TREES. 
BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE POPLARS. 


Balm of Gilead.—Balsam Poplar. The Balm of Gi- 
lead, or balsam poplar, is a well known tree in New Eng- 
land, although it is rare as a native. It is very common 
in the tree growing regions drained by the great rivers 
flowing into Hudson Bay and the aretie seas. According 
to Dr. Richardson, this tree furnishes most of the drift- 
wood on the shores of the Northern ocean. There is 
hardly a neighborhood in the country districts of New 
England where this tree has not taken possession of con- 
siderable patches of ground. In former days it was 
planted near houses chiefly for the curative qualities 
which were found in the buds in spring. It grows very 
rapidly from the start, making a large, stately tree sooner 


Leaf of Balm of Gilead, 


than any other we have. Itis very aggressive, too, in its 
habits. The roots run long distances, near the surface, 
in search of good feeding ground. They are much given 
to sprouting, and nothing suits this habit better than to 
find an unoccupied yard or rubbish corner, which is 
straightway filled with a young forest of Gileads. Any 
one who travels among the deserted farms of New Eng- 
land will often see groups and little plantations of these 
trees, covering the old chip-yard, filling the garden lot 
with sturdy saplings, and growing tallest of all in the 
walled-in pigpen enclosure. In this way they hide much 
of the dreariness and desolation which settles upon these 
abandoned homes. This tendency of the tree to forage 
wide and to multiply by sprouts is an annoyance and a 
damage around occupied habitations. The roots dive 
under houses, invade cellars, choke up drains, drink from 
wells, go under the road-ways, and sprout everywhere, in 
the open air. The tree will grow with vigor in sterile 
and exposed situations, where few kinds would grow at 
all. With room to develop it makes a massive trunk and 
lofty head. The limbs are not numerous, but large and 
brittle. It is liable to be broken by ice and snow into an 
unshapely ruin. Cutting down the tree only makes the 
sprouts grow the faster. So a Balm of Gilead, once 
planted, shows a friendship that never leaves one,—so 
long as there is anything to live upon. 

The buds are large, and, in spring time, are often 
gathered for the waxy, odorous substance which covers 
them and the stipules at their base. Notice how snugly 
the bud is tucked up in several firm wax-covered scales, a 
secure coat of mail for the ceverast 


arctic winter, 
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Thoughtfal mothers boil or steep these buds to get the 
wax for healing salves to cure their boys’ sore fingers, 
chilblains, burns, ete. The odor of this wax is strong 
and peculiar, and agreeable, or otherwise, as one may pre- 
fer. If the water from the household well has a bitterish, 
pungent taste, in spring or early summer, and the roots 
of a Balm of Gilead are within drinking distance of it, 
do not suspect a drowned cat as causing the trouble. 

The leaves are good models for beginners in school 
drawings. The general shape.is wide-oval, usually heart- 
shaped at base ; acuminate at apex, margin prominently 
serrate; leaf-stem stout, nearly round; leaf-blade large, 
nearly six inches long, smooth and shining above, paler 
beneath. The leaves turn to tawny brown or yellow in 
autumn. The foliage is abundant, forming the chief 
beauty of the tree. The sterile blossoms are like huge 
caterpillars, by no means attractive as they twirl upon the 
tree or crawl upon the ground. The wood is light and of 
inferior value, except for wood pulp for paper. This 
species of poplar may be easily raised from either seeds 
or sprouts. It has its use and place, but its habits should 
be regarded in planting it, or there may be more of it 
than is desirable. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(V.) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


[The previous exercises have familiarized the pupils with the topog- 
raphy and leading geological features of their town; with the common 
rocks in the ledges and hills, their arrangement and relation to each 
other; and with the inorganic agencies which act upon the rocks in 
mechanical and chemical erosion, transportation, and deposition.) 


The object of these exercises is to teach the action of 
organic agencies in forming and changing various rocks. 


COAL SERIES. 


Laboratory Work.—Use as illustrations pieces of peat, 
lignite, cannel coal, bitaminous and anthracite coal, and 
graphite. Examine each of the specimens for the follow- 
ing points: Structure, including arrangement in layers 
and compactness ; hardness of the moss or grains ; luster; 
ease of burning, with or without kindling or by electricity, 


color of the flame, and amount of smoke. Arrange the 
specific observations in tabular forms, thus : 
Structure, | Hardness. | Lustre. | Burning | 
Peat 
Lignite. 
| 
Cannel. 
| | 
| 
Bitam. coal. | 


Authracite coal. 


Graphite. 


| 


Class Work.—Make a number of general observations 
from the table above; note the grades of structure from 
actual vegetable matter in the peat to the crystalline 
grains of the graphite; note the grades of compactness 
and hardness (grains of graphite are very hard), also the 
arrangement in layers in some form in all cases (cinders 
of anthracite show it, and the relative arrangement of 
coal and graphite in beds between other rocks shows the 
sedimentary nature); note the grades of luster from dull 
through vitreous to the metallic luster of graphite; note 
the grades in burning, decrease in smoke and amount of 
flame. 

Lead the class to infer the sedimentary nature of coal, 
the relative amount of volatile matter and fixed carbon, 
the conditions under which the incomplete combustion of 
the vegetable matter took place, the steps by which the 
lower forms were changed into coal and metamorphosed 
into anthracite and graphite. 

Reading. —Direct the pupils to reading more about the 


heory of coal formation, with the proofs. Have them 
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indicate on the map of North America the six great coal 
areas, noting the kind of coal found in each. Select from 
some text-book good diagrams of coal strata among other 
strata (Dana, Le Conte). Lead the class to observe the 
arrangement of coal in seams with its relative thickness, 
the kind of rock above the coal with stems and trunks of 
trees, the kind of rock just below the coal with the roots 
and the amount of folding of strata. If possible have 
some fossils for study, showing the stems of sandstone, 
the bark changed to coal with the impression still pre- 
served, and impressions of leaves in the slaty rock. Infer 
the changes in level which must have taken place, the 
cireumstances under which the different layers were de- 
posited and metamorphosed, and the best situation for 
such changes. From a geological map show how these 
conditions were possible and probable, 

Read of the climatic conditions, the abundance and 
kind of vegetation of the coal age; also of the mineral 
oils in cavities in certain rocks (use diagram) and the 
theory of their formation from vegetable matter under 
salt water. (Le Conte.) 


THE HEAVENS IN JUNE. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.] 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The Planets. 


Venus sets as follows: June 1, 10h. 28m., eve. ; June 
11, 9b. 55m., eve.; June 21, 9h. 6m., eve. The east- 
ward movement of Venus past the stars in maintained 
until the 17th, when she will become stationary almost on 
the boundary line between the constellations Gemini and 
Cancer, the ‘“ Beehive”’ of dim stars in the Crab being 
about 10° east, and Castor and Pollux northwest of her. 
After the 17th she will have a retrograde or western 
motion among the stars, but slowly at first. She will be 
brightest on the 2d. The telescope will show her as a 
beautiful crescent, a cut of which we gave last month. 

Mars rises as follows: June 1, 11h. 32m., eve.; June 
11, 11h. 5m., eve.; June 21, 10h. 35m., eve. He is in 
the constellation Capricornus, the Goat; and the Y (in- 
verted) in Aquarius, which lies on the celestial equator, 
lies about 30° northeast of him. The moon passes about 
1° south of him on the 14th. 

Jupiter rises as follows: June 1, 2h. 11m., morn. ; 
June 11, 1h. 30m., morn.; June 21, Oh. 53m., morn. 
Inasmuch as it takes Jupiter the whole year to traverse 
the same part of the heavens that the earth passes over 
in one month, we can expect to see but little change in 
his position from month to month. The moon passes 
within her apparent diameter to the south of him on the 
19th in the constellation Pisces, the Fishes. 

Saturn sets as follows: June 1, 1h. 13m., morn. ; June 
11, Oh. 34m., morn. ; June 21, 11h. 52m., eve. He is in 
the eastern part of the constellation Leo and about 12° 
due south of Denebola. The earth is almost exactly in 
the plane of Saturn’s rings at present, so that they are 
practically invisible. 


THE STARS.* 


Position of the Principal Star-Groups, June 15, at 
 p. m.—Looking southward, in the Zodiac, Libra is a 
little east and Virgo west of the meridian. Going west: 
ward, the Sickle in Leo is next and Cancer is setting ; 
eastward, in the Zodiac, the Scorpion comes next Libra, 
then Sagittarius and Capricornus is rising. Squarely 
overhead the brilliant Arcturus shines with a bright- 
ness scarcely surpassed. The Northern Crown is about 
15° east of Arcturus and Hercules is 15° further eastward 
still. Cygnus, in which is the Cross, is rising in the 
northeast, and the Harp is located just above the Cross, 
which lies in the Milky Way, and in line with the North- 
ern Crown. Vega, the lucida of the Harp, with three 
dimmer stars close by, forms a perfect trapezium. Aquila 
is almost 20° due south of the base of the Cross. This 
constellation may be readily known by the three stars 
about 2° apart pointing toward Vega; the center one of 
the three is of the first magnitude and is Altair. Bere- 
nice’s Hair is the name of the large scattering cluster of 
dimmish stars nearly midway between Regulus and Are- 
‘arus. Looking northward, the Great Dipper in Ursa 


oun For beginners the writer knows of no better ald to the study of the 
lean A, Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation, by the Amer- 
0, 
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Major is to the right of, and the Little Dipper in Ursa 
Minor above Polaris. The several groups above Ursa 
Minor are in Draco, and Cassiopeia is low in the northeast. 
STAR TABLE. 


RISING OR SETTING OF EIGHTEEN OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
FOR JUNE 15, 


Corrected for Latitude of Boston. 


h. m. 

a (Alpha) Andromeda, Alpheratz, rises 10 25 Even. 
o (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable si 2 51 Morn. 
B Beta Persei, (Algol the Wonderful Vari- 

able), rises 11 50 Even. 
n (Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stars, ‘* 2 30 Morn. 
a (Alpha) Tauri, Aldebaran, 3 51 
a{ “ ) Aarigae, Capella, sets 10 24 Even 
(Beta)  Orionis, Rigel, invisible 
a (Alpha) ‘*  Betelguese 
a( ) Canis Marjoris, Sirius 
ox ‘* Minoris, Procyon sets 8 15 ve 
a( “ ) Leonis, Regulus, " 11 10 ee 
a( ‘ ) Virginis, Spica, i 1 5 Morn 
a( “ ) Boédtis Arcturus, in meridian 8 32 Even. 
a( ) Seorpii, Antares, 10 48 
a( ‘ ) Lyrae, Vega, = © 0 58 Morn. 
a( ) Agqnilae, Altair, = 
a( “ ) Cygni, Deneb, “ “ 3 2 “ 
(Beta) Pisces Australis, Formalhant, rises 1 


MOTTOES. 
BY JOHN PIERCE. 


A motto is philosophy in a nutshell. The “seven wise 
men of Greece” with their proverbs came before the 
philosophers. A motto sticks like a burr, where a logical 
system of thought would find no hold. 

The upper border of the blackboard may be put to good 
use by printing there with chalk of several colors pithy 
sentences referring to the subjects studied : e. g., Mathe- 
matics is the Grammar of the Sciences; History is past 
Politics, Politics is present History; He who is not ac. 
quainted with foreign languages does not know his own ; 
Clear expression in Writing and Speaking is the best 
proof of clear Thinking ; God’s Creation goes from Chaos 
and Confusion to Order and Harmony ; Beauty is the out 
side of Truth, Truth is the inside of Beauty; Attention 
versus Scatterbrains, Newton versus Idiot. Home-made 
mottoes are best, the product of the teacher’s own experi- 
ence and thought. Mottoes the children have never heard 
before are to be sought; with younger ones, none may 
yet be trite, but a fresh expression is needed to fix the 
attention of older ones on them. “Order is Heaven’s 
first law,” would mean more to these if it were, The 
laws of mathematics are the thoughts of God, or, The 
Scientist thinks God’s thoughts after Him. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

[Mr Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon echool 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secare answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?| 


315. Please name three books, preferably of Amer- 
ican authorship, all of them strictly professional, which 
would furnish a systematic course in pedagogical read- 
ing, so far as three books can do this. The fact that a 
book is well-known is no objection to it. Mac. 

It is impossible to select three books with any assur- 
ance that they would be best adapted to your wants. I 
will give several groups of threes, each adapted to special 
needs. 

First Three.—These are inspiring, and tend to develop 
teaching power. Rousseau’s Hmile (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston) ; price, 80 cts. Howland’s Practical Hints for 
Teachers (D. Appleton & Co., New York) ; price, $1.25 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (American 
Book Co.). 

Second Three.—Very solid books. James’ Psychology 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York). Rosenkranz’s Philos- 
ophy of Education (D. Appleton & Co.) , price, $1.50. 
Compayré’s History of Pedagogy (D. C. Heath & Co.) ; 
price, $1.60. 

Third Three.—Eminently useful. Schoup’s History 
and Science of Education (American Book Co.) ; price, 
$1.00. White’s Pedagogy (American Book Co.). Mor- 
gan’s Studies in Pedagogy (Silver, Burdett, & Co, 


Boston), 


Fourth Three.—Classics. Richter’s Levana (D. C. 
Heath & Co); price, $1.30. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and 
Gertrude (D. C Heath & Co) ; price, 80 cts. Froebel’s 
Education of Man (D. Appleton & Co ; C. W. Bardeen ; 
A. Lovell & Co., ete.). 

Fifth Three.—Eminently valuable. Quick’s Hduca- 
tional Reformers (D. Appleton & Co, and others) ; 
Sully’s Outlines of Psychology (D. Appleton & Co.) ; 
price, $300. Rosmini’s Method in Education (D. C. 
Heath & Co) ; price, $1.60. 

Sixth Three.—Books for the time. Klemm’s Huro- 
pean Schools (D. Appleton & Co.). Boone’s Education 
in the United States (D. Appleton & Co.). Grasby’s 
Teaching in Three Continents (Cassell & Co., New York). 

Seventh Three.— Usable psychologies. Steele’s Rudi: 
mentary Psychology (Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston). 
Joseph Baldwin’s Psychology Applied (D. Appleton & 
Co.); price, $1.50. Compayré's Psyshology (Lee & 
Shepard). 

Eighth Three.—Schoolroom aids. Prince's Methods 
in the Schools of Germany (Lee & Shepard). Green- 
wood’s Principles of Education Applied (D. Appleton & 
Co.). Fiteh’s Lectures on Teaching (E. L. Kellogg & Co.). 

Ninth Three —On the study of children. Perez's 
First Three Years of Childhood (C. W. Bardeen). 
Preyer’s Development of the Intellect (D. Appleton & 
Co.) ; price, $1.50. Buelow’s Child and Child Nature 
(C. W. Bardeen). 

This list is in no sense complete, but any three of these 
would be a good year’s work. 


316. Should pupils be allowed to name the 
lesson or only the subject ? 

This is largely a matter of taste. Personally I like to 
hear the child who reads the first paragraph name the 
page, number of the lesson, and subject. ~ 


page and 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. Who was the nominee of the Republican Convention 
for President, chosen on the first ballot? Who came 
second ? 

2. Who was nominated as Vice-President ? 

3. How has an effort been made lately to encourage 
the completion of the Nicaragua canal ? 

4. What bills relative to the admission of new States 
were passed by the National House last week? What 
bill of a similar kind failed to pass ? 

5. What recent disaster shows the dangers attending 
oil-producing ? 

6 What measures have been taken to restore law and 
order in Wyoming ? 

7. What European monarch after much solicitation 
has made the Emperor of Germany a visit ? 

8. How was this apparent friendliness on the part of 
the Czar neutralized ? 

9. Why should this French visit be such a source of 
chugrina to Emperor William? Which people were most 
enthusiastic over their Russian visitors ? 

10. What European ruler beld a national festival last 
week? What was the occasion of the celebration ? 

11. What noted explorer and scientist is believed to 
be dead? Why is his death still uncertain? 


ANSWERS. 
1. Benjamin Harrisov.— James G, Blaine. 
2. The Hon. Whitelaw Reid, of New York. 
3. A Nicaragua Canal convention was held about two weeks ago 
at St. Louis, by which resolutions were adopted urging Congress to 
aid in pushing forward the work. 
4. Bills for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico were parsed 
withont discussion, but the bill to admit Utah failed of passage. 
5. The disaster at Oil City and Titusville, Pa., where a gasoline 
tank was overturned by the flooded river; the spreading oil canght 
fire and was swept down stream, causing continuous explosions in 
its path and great loss of life and property. 
6. On Jane 8th, twelve troops of cavalry were sent to that region 
of the state where the ‘‘ rustlers”’ are giving trouble. 
7. The Czar of Russia. 
8. By sending at the same time his cousin the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, to visit President Carvot at Nancy. 
9, Because France and Germany are rivals in courting the favor 
of the Czar, as well as in everythiog else. The French. 
10. The Emperor Francis Joseph, in honor of the 25th anni- 
yersary of his coronation as King of Hungary. 
11. Emin Pacha. Because of the remoteness of the region in 
Central Africa from which the news comes, 
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connect us with the classic commercial days 


perity never before equaled in its history. It has six|the men who 


Journal of Edueation. departments, twelve professors and teachers, three fine}of New York. The present position, financial, social, and 
buildings, beautiful grounds, a large enrollment of|literary, of the school has been attained through the 
students, and the best school of mines in the northwest. |devotion of a band of women, prominent among whom 
have been Miss Butler, Mrs. Williamson, and Mrs. Bacon 


W, E. SHELDON Manager of Advertising Dept. “ber ; 
With his capacity for organization, his unsurpassed execu: 
tive ability, his power as a platform speaker, and his|Smith, who not only raised the money for the endowment 

but have given it a social recognition that would not 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. shitty, hie power «platform 
otherwise have been possible. Inall this movement Dr. 
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for payment as Jong as the paper is sent. Allen has been a prominent factor and we rejoice that 
HOW T0 REMIT.—To secure safety it is important that remittances his service is to be specially recognized in a leave of 
absence for study and recognition in France and Ger- 

many. This school is destined to play an important part 
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upon the board of supervisors Mr. George H. Martin and 
Mr. George I. Aldrich, Messrs. Mason and Kneeland re- 
tiriag. This brings to the board two of the most efficient 
men to be found in the country, men especially adapted 
to the work of the board, who will have the entire confi- 
dence of the teachers, of the educational world, and of ; 
the business community. Mr. Martia has been a gram- 


in the professional unfolding of the science and art of 
teaching. 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Rabbi Solomon Schindler, in The Arena writes upon 
‘A Flaw in the Public School System,” which flaw he 


considers the overwhelming preponderance of woman's 


should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, mar school principal, was for ten years associate principal | , : ; 

Publication Office: 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, |in the Bridgewater Normal School, and has been for twelve influence. Unfortunately the article lacks those specifi- 

uf years the city visiting agent of the State Board of Edu- cations eminently necessary in the treatment of such a 

AGENCIES : subject. It is probably true that a man exerts an inflo- 

H. W. FAIRBANK & CO., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — : Mr. remneer os mane =e ate Sane ence over boys at a certain period of life that is not ex- 
Generai Agents for Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, | Education and superintendent of schools in Newton, hav- > 

0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥., ing also had experience as the superintendent of schools erted by a woman; but the fact remains, nevertheless, — 

i eee Sah ee Te TES SK. Quincy. Mr.S. W. Mason was obliged to retire because and it is one that should have been first treated in such a 

of ill health, having been excused from active service paper as that of Mr. Schi ndler's,—that, taking the country 

much of the time during the past few months, and Mr.|** * whole, the schools improve in proportion to the pre- 

; ponderance of women in education. 


THE CONTENTS. 


Conundrums (poem) wine Kneeland is in a position to appreciate and enjoy a period like 
A Future Annex 371 Jof rest, having been in active school work for more than Ta and the best schools a 
Staristies 3:3 |half a century. They are both among the best known of the which there scarcely man tench 
who Was. or Whois? the seniors in the profession. Jt is a compliment to them Every cate in the Union in which the educational 
Native. Trees Teaching Tthat they are succeeded by such able men. Neither Mr. condition is low has large of and 
Elementary Geology atin nor Mr. Aldrich made any application for the|°%¢'Y state in which the educational standard is high bas 
conterence with Teachers [ Positions, nor made any canvass of the board. 
Timely Questions .... states the men are as one to five, while in the South Cen- 
Boston Supervisors pi 876 tral states they are as three totwo. Massachusetts, whose 
Fedagery schools as a whole are admitted by all who know the facts 
Men nnd Women Teachers THE COLLEGE AGE. 
The Dr. Harris Letter .... ne cas ‘Min 376 pea to be better than the schools as a whole of any other state, 4 
Frivolities | ---. ea eae nae sam 377 Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver has raised the question, has but one man to eleven women, while Arkansas has g 
Notes and Queries | “At what age ought boys to graduate from college,” by | more than seven men to three women. 
Pennings from Pennsylvania _ one an Be sending to forty Colorado men, regular graduates from| These figures in themselves prove nothing, but they are j 
The Magazines... axes an ihe “3&2 [some American college for their opinion. The colleges figures that must be disposed of before theorizing is of - 
: — — are well represented with seven each from Yale and Dart- | @0y avail. The weakness of all miscellaneous assertions a 
q BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 16 mouth, four from Bates, two each from Amherst and Uni-|i8 that they often ignore facts. We have been interested ; 
@ VUINT 1 Vs, 1892, versity of Denver, and one each from the following : Har- in this sociological phase of the educational question, and i 
| vard, Arkansas University, Williams, Simpson, University | from a study of the figures and the facts have drawn the 
d Ir was quite the thing, originally, for the New York|°f Towa, University of Michigan, McGill, Hamilton, Oli- following conclusions : i 
¢ gentry to send their boys to England to be educated. vet, Oberlin, Illinois College, Antioch, Washington Uni.) It is not a question of sex so much as of taste, talent, 19 
It is more rare to find men with the | 


slecti versity, Middlebury, West Point, Harvard Medical, training. 
THE reélection of Mr. Gilbert as superintendent of Scientific. The lowest estimate is from Amherst and, characteristics of great teachers with consecration to the 


hools at St. Paul i 
W a = SS pee ey, ai and pro- Iowa, 18 and 19. The highest is from Olivet and An-|Work than women. A man who will teach for a low 


| fessional. tioch, 24. The average opinion of the Yale men is 22.2,,8alary is apt to be wanting in the essentials of success. 
Coronet Crospy of the New York City School Board/of the Dartmouth men, 22. ‘The opinion of the thirty-]That the difference between the bert and the poorest 
has launched an enterprise that it will be difficult to pilot/nine averaged, gives as a result, 21 6 years. men teachers is greater than between these extremes in 
successfully. He charges the school board and adminis-| Interesting comments accompanied the replies, all of | Women, or in other words a very poor woman teacher is 
| tration with about all the educational sins in the calendar. |the same general tenor. One eminent in scholarship says:;much more rare proportionally than a very poor man 
ALL who propose to go to the meeting of the National | “1 cannot imagine a college senior at seventeen ; but per- teacher. That a larger proportion of the recognized 

Educational Association at Saratoga, July 12-15, should|@ps the world has been growing during the last twenty- | great teachers of the world have been men than women. 

provide themselves with boarding places in advance.|“¥e years, while I have stood still. I set very little value That the proportion of women who are great teachers 

Write at once to E. N. Jones, Saratoga, stating what you|°" acquirements ground into a ‘man’ ahead of his ca-,i8 increasing. That a poor teacher, man or womag, is 4 

pacity to receive the facts and reasoning with a firm,; misfortune. That a great teacher, man or woman, 's 
logical, and comprehensive grasp ; and I don’t think much equal to any emergency. That the need of the hour is to 
of a college course which can be so grasped and finished discover, and to develop great teaching talent in both men 
by a youth of 18.” A professional man and distinguished | and women, and to reward them with appropriate salary 

and honor. 


wish and what you are willing to pay. By so doing you 
will be more sure of the most for your money and also of 
the prompt delivery of your baggage, which is no slight 


matter. 
: in the practice of his profession, who graduated at 19, 


Tue Exuisit.—The school exhibit of 
my, psychology, and moral philosophy were too deep for 


play of the fruits of school work ; it was an educational 
institution all by itself. It was an exposition of ways and my years a0 arranged fer us ot Dartmouth, 1878 to 1877.” 


means, by which the children of the town are so trained 
as to draw to the public schools children from families 
that have never, heretofore, patronized them. It was 
visited by educational men and women from far and near. 
More than two hundred teachers and superintendents 
from other cities and towns were in attendance. It was 
more than an ordinary institute in interest and profit. 


DR. HARRIS ON “COSMIC SUICIDE.” 


WAsuINGTON, D. C., June 10, 
coo To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
THE SCHOOL OF J notice in your JOURNAL of June 9, just received, that yo 
_OF PEDAGOGY. virtually attack the round table idea in the program for Saratog?. 


The School of P , . __, |Your line of attack aims to make the round tables ridiculous by | 
of Pedagogy connected with the University exhibiting the topics selected and showing that they are seit! 


f the Ci 
of the we of New York graduates its second class this topics and not topice of general interest,—not commonplace topi® 
yess, sending ost well equipped doctors of pedagogy | to speak. The complaint has been made for a great many ye" 
é' who have made special study of the science of education|*h#t the National Educational Association has debated only co 

PrestDENT JAMES Rerp of Montana College is a grad-|and the ari of educating. Hereafter the school is to be! Momplace themes ard in s commonplace manner. Specialists *° 
uate of McGill University, Montreal, and has spent sev-}as much a department of the University as is the ea in the particular phases of problems. They have divide! 
eral years in European study and travel. He was elected|of law, and the professors will be paid in the same wa and subdivided and narrowed down their questions to essential 
to his present position two years ago and has by his zeal/This is made possible through a generous end r as Mone which they are endeavoring to solve. jation 

tellig ‘ip ch to create a healthy |started by the venerable and honorable Samuel Batler, | 49¢¢ well in taking up questions in the form that they exist in th* 
educational public sentiment throughout the state. Under} LL.D., who has done so much in so many ways for the popular mind for its general assemblies and for its departments, °' 


his administration, Montana College has enjoyed a pros-' Union Theological Seminary and the University, one of a see why there should not be, besides these poptlsr pol 
ons, @ teties of conferences held by specialists on theme 
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do not have a popular form and are not well understood by the 
mass of teachers. Why should not a dozen mathematicians get 
together and discuss the fourth dimension of space? It does not 
seem to me that a round table conference on that subject should 
deserve ridicule. That space question is easily ridiculed I admit, 
and deserves ridicule if it is offered as a question for the attention 
of the whole Association or any promiscuous assembly. But I sub- 
mit, Mr. Editor, that to ridicule it implies that it is wrong to hold 
any meetings of specialists or to diecuss any questions that are not 
of popular interest, even in small gatherings such as round tables 
are expected to be and intended to be. If it is agreed that men 
with special themes and special interests are not to be invited to 
the great annual convention I can readily understand the appropri- 
ateness of the ridicule. 

The object, I presume to say, of the round tables this summer, 
was to attract as many as possible of the philosophic thinkers and 
psychologists of the colleges and universities, hoping to get them 
interested in the popular educational questions and thereby induce 
them to turn their minds toward a solution of such problems as are 
looming up for American education. Some fifteen of the professors 
in psychology and philosophy have consented to come. Each one 
selected his topic, but was perhaps induced to select it through the 
fact that a list of living themes in philosophy and psychology was 
sent him in order that he might be emboldened to select a topic in 
pure philosophy or pure psychology if he chose to do so, and not 
feel bound to take a mixed question. 

If you will permit me to take your time a little farther I would 
venture to explain two or three of these questions by way of showing 
their popular bearing. The question with regard to scientific pessi- 
mism and cosmic suicide was selected by a distinguished professor 
of a divinity school in order to discuss the ultimate grounds and 
bearings of the pantheism which has risen in the later German 
school of philosophers and has already passed over into literatare. 
Schopenhauer and Van Hartmann have reasoned out the philosophy ; 
and Spielhagen, the novelist, Wagner, the musician, George Eliot, 
the novelist and a hundred other, writers’ have made the problem 
in its concrete forms widely popular. One may call it the most 
dangerous anti-Christian movement in our time, especially because 
many of the best thinkers among the acientific men have fallen into 
it or are on the way to it. 

The fallacy in Kant’s Third Antinomy regarding a first cause is 
the ultimate source of the agnosticiem of the present day. Sir 
William Hamilton and Mansell, and after them Herbert Spencer 
and ten thousand followers have made popular the argument that 
the human mind cannot possibly think its way back to a first cause, 
but falls into contradictiona when it attempts this. Hence all ulti- 
mate religious ideas belong to the unknown, as Herbert Spencer 
tells us. The pure eesence of this question is stated by Kant in 
the Third Antinomy, and he who can solve that Antinomy knows 
that there is no validity in the agnostic theory. The great theo- 
logians and the great philosophers of the world are right in holding 
that man is sure of God, freedom, and immortality. This agnos- 
tic element is not dangerous any more than pessimism is dangerous 
to the people at large, while it is merely a speculative question in 
the minds of a few philosophers; but all philosophical questions 
have a way of getting into literature, and inspiring novels and 
dramas and lyric poems and all manner of works of art. Agnosti- 
cism is a popular question in its literary results. 

Why should not these specialists, who reduce questions to their 
lowest terms, seek to find the true solution to those problems of life 
which underlie our civilization ? I grant, of course, that it would 
be absurd to bring these questions in their philosophic shape before 
popular audiences, and this is the very thing which is not done. 
They are reserved for a few specialists who choose to meet and dis- 
cuss these things in a round table conference. 

Pare perception apart from apperception! This sounds very 
technieal, but it is the fundamental question that underlies all 
practical methods of teaching in the elementary schoole. It is gen- 
erally assumed that perception furnishes us with ideas of particular 
objects, and that apperception furnishes us only with relations and 
associations. But the deepest investigations that have been made 
on this subject have proved that there is apperception (that is to 
say, something added from the mind’s own original store) to each 
perception in order to enable the mind to perceive any particular 
object at all, The round table which takes up this question and 
solves it will get at a very important truth. The few who see it 
will make a revolution in educational psychology sooner or later. 

Asking you kindly to give space for this letter in your columns 


I am Very sincerely yours, 
W. T. Harris. 


THE DR. HARRIS LETTER. 


We print in this connection a vigorous letter from Dr. 
W. T. Harris, giving his defence of “Cosmic Suicide ” 
the same prominence that our playful reference to the 
subject occupied last week. No man reverences Dr. 
Harris and his leadership as a philosopher more than the 
editor of the JourRNAL or Epvucarion, but with profound 
respect for him and his defence of the “‘ Cosmic Suicide ” 
program we will speak seriously upon a subject upon 
which we wrote last week in a purely playfal vein. 

First, The philosophers of America, who are exceed- 
ingly few, should be weleomed by the National Education 
Association and be given a table in some snug corner upon 
which to feast one another with their celestial viands. 

Second, There is need of no one thing more than of 


the wisdom of these “exceeding few philosophers ” 
directed to some of the questions, the solution of which 
would be of direct value to the third of a million teachers 
and thirteen million school children of the land. 

Third, The mischief with this round table fad is, 
that it is not limited to the exceeding few educational 
philosophers of America, but that it gives a conceit of 
philosophy to scores of weaklings in whom, as Dr. Harris 
himself has said more than once in private, there is not 
the material for the making of the swaddling clothes of a 
philosophical infant. 

Fourth, The colossal educational danger of America 
to-day is the conceit of such weaklings who assume to be 
the nucleus centralis superior in the tegumentum of the 
pons and announce that the rest of humanity is at the 
tail end. 

Fifth, The only criticism we have to make upon the 
vigorous defence of “ Cosmic Suicide” by Dr. Harris is 
the fact that he classes all other themes as “ common- 
place,” and assumes that the entire program outside the 
Round Tables is commonplace. It is precisely this atti- 
tude, when taken by the philosophical weaklings, that 
disgusts nine hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand 
of the real thinkers among school men, and led one of 
them to write in a letter just received “When will the 
foolishness of fools cease ?” 

Sixth, Dr. Harris is a philosopher, be is at the head 
of educational philosophers, he is also the head of the 
educational department of the United States, and witb 
these thrones blended he owes it to the fraternity to lead 
in the philosophical treatment of the great living educa- 
tional issues. 

Seventh, It will be a calamity if Dr. Harris enthrones 
weaklings by allowing them to shroud themselves with an 
umbraculiferous halo of a philosophical mysteriarch. 

Eighth, Dr. Harris owes it to himself and to his posi- 
tion to rescue the live problems from the weaklings by 
inviting the philosophers to grapple with these problems 
in such a way that there shall be nothing commonplace 
in the real work of the school. 

Ninth, The National Educational Association has no 
occasion to cater to the presence of men who despise the 
school problems and will only attend when they can float 
in the celestial atmosphere of “The failure of Scientific 
Pessimism to establish ‘Cosmic Suicide’ as adequate 
solution of the World Drama.” 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Ray Green Hauling, president of the American Institute of In- 
struction declinee-2-$4000 offer to go to Chicago. 

There is to be a Bible School in connection with the fifteenth 
annual seesion of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute from 
August 1 to 19. 

It is announced that Judge Draper will not remove from Albany 
to Cleveland but will direct rather than supervise the schools, and 
this he can do and retain his residence in Albany. 

The Haverhill, Mass., Bulletin is one of the moat intelligent and 
vigorous friends of the public schools in the field. The editor has 
an eye upon the schools, their critics and defenders. 

Vienna has recently annexed its suburbs and thereby increased 
the number of its primary and grammar echools from 170 with 
2,300 teachers, to 285 schools with 3,800 teachers and 140,000 
pupils. 

Examination of candidates for position as teacher in the Salem, 
Mass., public schools will take place on Satnrday morning, June 
18. Candidates will present themselves at the High School build- 
ing at 9 o’clock. 

The Christian Union, an ideal religious home paper never did 
better service forjthe public than in the issue on June 4, of an 
Illustrated Oating Number devoted to the ways and means, times, 
and places in which and through which to have the best possi- 
ble vacation for 1892. 

Mr. A. V. du Pont presents the city of his residence,— Louisville, 
Ky.,—the grounds, buildings, machinery, and furnishings for a 
well-appointed manual training school. The Chicago Tribune wel! 
says: ‘‘ Thos another barrier against anarchy has been raised. 
Capital asesils the hideous doctrines of anarchy in their most vital 
spot every time it does work of this kind.”’ 

Ginn & Company issue a ‘‘ Catalogue of Announcements,”’ in 
which is arranged as’ fine a series of high school and college text- 
books, to say the least, as has ever been announced by any pub- 
lisher. It will be sent any teacher upon application, and should be 
upon every high school teacher’s desk. So long as catalogues are 
free, there is no excuse for a teacher's desk to be without those of 
all the leading publishing houses. 


The Bridgewater Normal Association will hold its biennial meet- 


ing Thursday, June 30. The meeting will be held in the spacious 
and comfortable hall of the new building. The recitation rooms 


will be thrown open for inspection and are well worth a visit from 
all who are interested in educational progress, and who rejoice in 
the success of the school. Mr. Granville B. Putnam, one of the 
ablest masters of Boston, will deliver the address on the occasion 
to be followed by the customary dinner and short speeches. 


Mr. Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, who was this week uvani- 
mously reelected for the eeventeenth time, completes twenty-five 
years of continuous service as a superintendent, having been elected 
to the superintendency in Manchester, N. H. the day after his 
graduation at Dartmouth. He has never been out of service since. 
Superintendent Marble came into the work a year later and Supts. 
Cogswell aud Connell about four years later. The latter three 
have remained in one place. Mr. Edgerly has had two fields. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


JOHNNY ON TIME. 


In school most slowly drags the time; 
At least it drags so slow with me, 

I think I’ ll never hear the chime 
That tells the pleasant hour of three, 


When in the circus tent [ sit, 
And spell-bound listen to the band, 
The hours just like minutes flit, 
Which I can never understand. 


I think that Time must fold its wing, 
And rest within the schoolroom pent ; 
Why won’t it do the self. same thing 


Withio the merry circus tent ? —Puck, 


ORIGIN. 
It was the »-onaut who originated the saying, “ It is all up with 
me.”’ 
EXPLAINED. 


Mr. Newed—My dear, how does it happen that this pie hasn’t 
any apples in it ? 

M:s Newed—I’m sure I don’t know, George, unless it’s because 
[ tuld the msid to use evaporated apples. 


A DIFFERENCE, 


Guest—Thore waiters of yours seem to be great swells. 
Hotel Keeper—Yes; that is to say, they are great breakers. 


OVERREACHED. 


A Maine man, notorious for his meanness, lately went into a 
mweat-shop snd inquired the price of a certain soup-bone. The pro- 
prietor of the shop is a generous fellow; and, in answer to the old 
man’s question, he said, ** Oh, I’ll give you that.’’ The customer 
put his hand to his ear. He was hard of hearing, and had missed 
the reply. ‘*Can’t you take something off that?’’ he asked. 
The dealer took pity on him. ‘“ Yes,’’ he said, ‘' call it ten cents.’’ 
And the old man went home with a comfortable sense of having 
driven a good trade.— Kennebec Journal, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Lord Tennyson's first book was published in 1830. 

Frank R. Stockton is traveling in England and Scotland. 

Miss Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) is a cousin of Mrs. 
James G. Blaine. 

Kirk Monroe will assume the editorship of Harper's Young 
People during the summer monthe. 

George du Maurier, the artist of London Punch, is lecturing in 
England on “ Social Pictorial Satire.’’ 

A Spanish gentleman, accompanied by his wife, has succeeded in 
performing the feat of crossing the Andes in a carriage. 

It has been settled by actual tests that a cablegram can be sent 
to London from the New York Exchange and an anewer be re- 
ceived in four minutes. 

W. S. Gilbert, who wrote the librettos of ‘‘ Pinafore ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” is the author of the air, ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay,’’ which 
is having such a rage just now on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mies Eliza Gordon Browning has just been made librarian of the 
Indianapolis Pablic Library. There is no woman in the United 
States who has been placed at the head of so extensive an institu- 
tion of its kind. 

A lead pencil manufacturer at Keswick, England, has presented 
to Mr. Gladstone the largest lead pencil in the world. It is thirty- 
nine inches long and is capped with gold instead of rubber. The 
great etatesman uses it for a walking stick. 

Albert Bierstadt, who is at work on a painting representing 
“The Landing of Colambus,’’ has gone to the Bahamas for the 
purpose of visiting the sea-coast of Watling Island, on which Colam- 
bus is supposed to have first landed in this country. He wishes a 
background historically correct, and thinks from the historical 
facts that he will be able to find it on Watling Island. 

The first woman to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s faculty of philosophy is Miss 
Anva Robertson Brown, M.A., of Philadelphia, who has just passed 
her examinations in English, comparative philology, and German. 
Her thesis is an analytical study of the Arthurian legend, based 
upon the Thornton MSS, in Lincoln Cathedral. 

The latest of Count Tolstoi's visitors from the west of Europe 
reports the Count’s youngest daughter as saying: ‘‘ The approach 
of a sledge always excites us. Every minute we fear that gen- 
darmes may come to take away our father.’ The Count himself 
looked “ hale and hearty,’’ and was clad, as usual, in a gray woolen 
blouse, with top-boots and a plain sheepskin garment over bis 
shoulders. He urged his visitor to become a vegetarian. 
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his writings is careful in following exactly the historical or tradi- 
tional facts of the work in hand, but allows a gracefal imagination 
to fillin and connect these facts and make a complete and pleasing 
narrative. Through these admirable stories young people may be- 
come familiar with the literature of ancient Greek history and my- 
thology, and will study the original works with greater pleasure 
and a far better understanding. The Story of the Iliad is told in a 
clear and distinct style which marks it as one of ths best Dr. Church 
has yet written. 


THE first Report of the United States Board on Geographical 
Names bas been issued from the government printing office as a 
volume of fifty-six pages, substantially bound in cloth. It con- 
tains the laws and rules which have guided the committee aud the 
list of their decisions, giving the official form of from two to three 
thousand geographical names of this country and a large number 
of foreign names which it is of especial importance that all should 
be able to use in some uniform form. The names which have been 
supplanted are also given, with reference to the correct forms. 
Esch place is located. There is also an official list of counties in 
thy United States. Every teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
with the progress in geographical accuracy should secure this vol- 
nme and should likewise use all her endeavors to forward the work 
of popularizing the results of the commission. 


Tur Eruics oF SCHOOL LIFE, by Janiata Stafford of Chicago 
is a small pamphlet of thirty-seven pages which will prove an ad- 
mirable, practical help to teachers. The ten minutes daily lesson 
in ethics, now so generally required in the schools, is apt to be one 
of the hardest to the teachers and the least interesting to scholars, 
but bv the aid ef the outlines and suggestions given in this manual 
it can be made alike easy, profitable, and interesting. Published 
by Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Fiery Pounps ror A Wire, by A. L. Glyn, is a 
story through which killings, kidnappings, changelings, lonely 
castles, villains, lanatics, blighting curses and timely rescues, are 
scattered with the lavish hand of the amateur novel writer. 
Though ecrnde, it yet shows several distinct points of merit, and 
falls appropriately under the head of the ‘‘ respectably sensational. ’’ 
Now York. Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 


THE BRADLEY SortPpT SENTENCE BUILDER consists of 225 
tablecs, and 60 different words each several times repeated. The 
words presented are those which will readily group themselves into 
such language-studies as the child may easily form for himeelf with 
occasional help from the teacher. The cards are contained in a 
neat box and will be found admirable for ‘‘ busy work.’’ Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Price, 14 cents. 


MEMORY AND THOUGHT is the fifth number in a series 
of manuals upon memory training and the development of thought. 
Teachers will find in it many helpful suggestions. Published by 
James P. Downs, 243 Broadway, New York. Series of Six Num- 
bers, $5.00; singly, $1.00. 

Brown’s Cuixps’ No 1. published by 
I. H. Brown & Co., St. Louis, has been prepsred to meet the 
wants of javenile reciters of from five totwelve years. It contains 
nearly 150 short pieces available for school or home use and the 
list of authors shows many favorites with children. Price, paper 
25 cents. 

Tar Story or Dick by Major Gambier Parry is a 
pathetic little story of a boy whose life was used for a good pnur- 
pose. It isthe latest issue in the new series of copyright novels 
by well-known authors published by Macmillan & Co., at $1.00 
a volume. 

A Winpow 1n Tarvums, by J. S. Barrie, is a charm 
ing sketch of homely life which arouses an immediate interest by 
ita refined and artistic literary workmanship and its genuine touches 
of nature. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Price, 25 ots., paper. 


Tue BAcHELOR OF SALAMANCA by Le Sage, the 
author of Gil Blas, has been newly translated from the French by 
James Townsend and embellished with numerous photogravure 
illustrations. Published by the Worthington Co., New York. 


A very pleasing little volume of Poems by Edith Willis 
Linn, attractively bound, with portrait frontispiece, is published 
by Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1891. Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Old Wine in New Bottles, by Amory H, Bradford; price 35 cts. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert 

A Millionaire at Sixteen, by Oliver Optic; price $1 25 —The Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers; Third Book. by Charles F. ony ai 
Spirit of the New Education. by Louisa P. Hopkins.—Talks on Graph- 
ology, by H. L. R. and M. L. R., price $1.00.—Father Brighthopes, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, price $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Some Christian Endeavor Saints, by Francis E. Clark.--Brian’s 
Home, by Fannie K. Newberry —Nakoma, by Rev. George Hunting- 
ton. Boston: Cong. 8. 8. and Pub, Soc. 


PENNINGS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tae STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—DR. WALLER’S 
CIRCULAR TO DIRECTORS.—PEPPER vs. THOMPSON.— 
THE JOHN WELSH CHAIR DECLARED VACANT.—THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet at Bea- 
ver Falls, July 5, 6, and 7. [The program appeared in last 
week’s Journal.) The meeting promises to be one of profit and 
interest, and there should be such an attendance of teachers as we 
have not had for several years. The privilege of hearing Dr. 
Reed and President Warfield is in itself worth a trip to Beaver 
Falls. 

State Superintendent Waller recently issued a circular letter to 
directors, in which he strongly urges that the school terms be 
lengthened. He asks a number of personal and fitting questions, 
and then says :— 

“ These are pertinent questions for your consideration in view of 
the fact that your voice and vote will determine the policy to be 
pursued by your Board in the operation of the schools of your 
district for the ensuing year. 

‘*The State has generously increased the appropriation for the 

t of the public schools to five million dollars. ; 

‘If all directors have a proper conception of the responsible 
duties which they are called upon to discharge and a due regard 
for the welfare of the children and the Commonwealth, every boy 
and girl of legal school age in Pennsylvania will have the privilege 
of attending a good public school a continuous school term of not 
less than eight months during the school year beginning on the first 
Monday of June, 1892.” 

The trouble in the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania is 
still uneettled. In my last letter I recorded the call of Rev. Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson to the presidency of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, and his declination. On the first inst., Provost Pepper blunt- 
ly asked Dr. Thompson to resign the John Welsh chair of History 
and English Literature in the University at Philadelphia, and the 
latter just as flatly refused todoso. On Saturday, June 4, the 


trastees met, 21 of the 26 members being present. Two reports 
were submitted by the committee appointed to investigate the case 
of Professor Thompson. The majority report recommended that 
the proposed scheme of reorganization becarried out. This scheme 
contemplated the transfer of Dr. Thompson toa sort of composite 
chair of Biblical literature, American church history, and indus- 
trial history. As Professor Thompson had refused to accept this 
transfer, it was further recommended that the chair now occupied 
by him be declared vacant. 

The minority report was opposed to any scheme of reorganiza- 
tion which would deprive the University of the services of such an 
instructor as Professor Thompson, and strongly recommended 
that no such change be made. The majority report was adopted 
by the board by a vote of 18 to 3, and it was determined tu remove 
Dr. Thompson from his present chair at a special meeting of the 
trustees to be held June 14. 

The Trustees then unanimously declared Professor Dolley’s chair 
vacant, and accepted the resignation of Professor George A. Koenig 
who has accepted a call to the School of Mines, Lansing, Michigan. 
It was also announced that Professor John Bach McMaster had 
declined the call to the presidency of the Illinois University, and 
would retain his chair of American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

There seems to be considerable feeling over the action as to Dr. 
Thompson. Even his opponents admit his qualifications, and no 
charges could be brought againet him as required by the laws of 
the University in order to justify his removal. The real cause 
seems to be a desire of the Provost to reorganize the University on 
a new plan. Professor Thompson is acknowleged the leading ex- 
ponent of the American doctrine of protection in the college 
world, and isons of the best known authors and professors in the 
University. It is not believed that his economic views have any- 
thing to do with his removal, nor that his leaving the University 
will affect the position of that institution upon the tariff. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua will hold ite first annual session at 
Mt. Gretna, July 12—28, 1892. A fine program has been prepared. 
President Warfield lectares on ‘“‘Colambus,’’ ‘* Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
and ‘*The House Beantifol;’’ Dr. W. C. Robinson lectures on 
‘The Northern Gods,’’ and ‘‘ Lessing ;’’ Professor Charles Young, 
the Princeton astronomer, lectures on ‘‘ The Sun,’’ ‘‘ The Moon,”’ 
‘* The Planets,’’ and ‘‘The Stars.’”’ Among the other lecturers 
are Hon. Geo. Wendling and Rev. John DeWitt Miller. 

Courses of instruction are offered in Biblical science, natural 
history, pedagogy, literature and language, music and art, steno- 
graphy and typewriting. Mount Gretna is the place in the state 
best adapted to sucha meeting as is proposed, and the excellence 
of the program, of which I give only a sample, ought to insure 


the movement success from the start. 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco—The Mission Grammar School had as its grad- 
uating exercisaa Columbus operetta in five acts, the libretto by Dan- 
iel O’Connell and the principal, Mre. N. R. Craven. It was, in the 
language of the day, an immense success. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haren. 
Among superintendents a large number of changes for the next 
school year are already reported. Supt. G. C. Fisher, for two 
years in charge of Muskegon schools, has resigned, and Supt. David 
McKenzie of Flint succeeds him. 

Supt. C. M. McLean, after four years in the Whitehall schools, 
goes to Holland City schools at a pleasant advance of salary. 

Supt. J. W. Miller of Ludington accepts charge of Big Rapids 
— vice 8. W. Baker, who will open an industrial school in 

vi 

Mr. H. C. King, principal of the high school in Ludington, is 
advanced to the superintendency, and Mr. James A. Kaye is placed 
in charge of the high school. 

Mr. Charles M. Gill, who has been connected with Grand Haven 
schools for three years as teacher in eighth grade and high schools, 
becomes principal of the Iron Mountain High School, and will have 
the privilege of organizing that school in their new $50,000 central 
building. 

Supt. C. W. Michens, after four years’ service at Utica, has been 
chosen to superintend the schools at Crystal Falls. 

The regenta of the State Universty have granted Professor Kel- 
sey (Latin) and Hudeon (history) a leave of absence for one year. 

They have also elected Mr. Israel Russell of the United States 
Geological Survey professor of geology in the place of Dr. J. Win- 
chell, and Mr. Asaph Hall of the National Observatory, Washing- 
ton, professor of astronomy in the place of Prof. Mark Harrington. 


MISSOURI. 


Superintendent Oldham of Jefferson City leaves there this year. 
He has been superintendent of the schools for a number of years, 
and is very popular with the Jefferson City people. Prof. J. U. 
White of California will take his place. 

The state exhibit of school work to be made at Warrensburg 
during the association of the teachers there, promises to be the beat 
of the kind ever held in the state. 

The World’s Fair educational committee have offered $4,100 in 
prizes, to be given for the best map-drawing of the state by pupils 
from ten years of age to fifteen and over. The prizea are divided 
into classes in proportion to certain requirements and conditions. 

Nevada is to have two new ward school buildings this year. Su- 
perintendent Hawkins is making the Nevada echools rank among 
the best in the state. 

President R. H. Jesse of the state university gave ove of his abie 
entertaining lectures to the people of Lamar Thursday evening, 
May 26. A large, appreciative audience greeted him. His re- 
marks were well and timely made, and will prove very fruitful for 
the educational interest of the city. 

Prof. J. D. McVey, superintendent of the Carrolton schools for 
the past two years, goes to Gallatin next year. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, S. D. SANOR, Youngstown. 


Dr. J. W. Bennett has been reélected superintendent of the Piqua 
schools, at a salary of $2,800. Dr. Bennett has already served in 
this capacity for eighteen years and this election is for three years. 

C. C, Davidson has resigned the superintendency of the Alliance 
school;to give bis attention to business intereste. Mr. Davidson has 
been one of the most successful school managers in the state, and 
his many friends greatly regret this action, but wish him abundant 
success in his new labor. 

John E. Morris of Greenville, Pa., will succeed Mr. Davidson at 
Alliance. Salary $1,500. 

Dr. J. W. Knott has resigned his position as superintendent of 
the Ohio Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Po- 
litical plums must belong to political victors. Dr. Knott’s adminis- 
tration has been eminently successful, the trustees declaring his 
management to be the best in 12 years. 

Charles A. Shaw, for the paat ten years principal of the Canton 
High School, died during the week of spring vacation, after an ill- 
ness of five days. Superintendent Burns says of him: ‘‘ Mr. Shaw 
was an admirable teacher. His knowledge was full and exact. 
His skill iu imparting instruction and stimulating thought was rare. 
His soul of honor would have felt a stain as a wound. His spirit 
was uneelfish, his manner gentle, his presence cheery, his ambition 
aspiring, therefore did his subtle influence tend to ennoble all who 
came within its range.’’ 

O. T, Corson has assumed the duties of State Commiasioner of 
Common Schools, Prof. Miller having resigned to take charge of 
the Hamiiton schools. Mr. Corson made his maiden speech before 
the Champaign County instituse, April 16. 

Supt. F. Treudly has been appointed as a Commissioner of 
World’s Fair exhibits for the State of Ohio. 

The North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Canton, 


Latest Books. 


For Schools, Colleges, Teachers, and Students. 


\Milne’s High School Algebra.  gndorsed by leading colleges. $1.00 Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. - - . - $1.20 
Catheart’s Literary Reader. A Mannal of English Literature—New. 1.15 Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid - 1.20 
; The last three form part of Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classical Series. 
Phe Sc hoolmaster in Literature. with an Introduction by Edward Eggleston. I 40 Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. : : 60 
Physical Education in the | ublic Schools. 1.00 Stewart's Plane and Solid Geometry. - 
Aims at substantial improvement in methods of teaching the subject. 
Davies’s New ‘vy Aloebr: , 
avies's New Elementary Algebra. new and revised edition. 9 ‘Appleton’s School Physics. 
Embracing the results of the most recent researches in the several depart- 
\rmstrong and Norton's Laboratory Manual of Chemistry. 50 ments of natural philosophy. 
One bundred and sixty fourexpesments. Hlustratious 
waa Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. 1.00 
larper and Burgess's Inductiy c Latin Primer. 1.00 A practical book by a practica! teacher. 
Other works in preparation. Copies sent, prepaid, on receipt of American Book Company 


prices given, Correspondence invited. 
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May 28th. The program was as follows: ‘How can a High 
Standard of Scholarship be maintained in our High and Prepara- 
tory Schools,’ Prof. George A. Jewett; Memorial for Prof. Chas. 
A. Shaw, by Miss Minnie B, Bradley; ‘ Profeasional Candor,”’ 
Prof. E. L. Harris. 

Arbor Day was very generally observed by the schools on April 
29th. In many places the pupils voted upon a state tree and flower, 
at the suggestion of retiring Commissioner C. C. Miller. 

The recent legislature psased two laws looking toward the im- 
provement of the country schools. The Workman law abolishee 
local directors and provides for a township Board of Edacation, 
who have power to elect a township superintendent. The Box 
well law provides that pupils who complete a satisfactory course 
in the country schools may be admitted to a village or city high 
school, the township paying the tuition. 

Ohio’s teachers are “ jiners.’’ In addition to the state and county 
associations, which are not surpassed anywhere, we have the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, which includes in ita list of 
regular communicants such men as Dr. J. J. Barns of Canton, H. 
N. Mertz of Steubenville, Dr. Samuel Findlay of Akron, T. Treud- 
ley of Youngstown, L. W. Day of Cleveland, Dr. W. S. Eversole 
of Wooster, and scores of others of more or leas prominence. 

Then there is the N. W. O. Association, with Dr. J. W. Bennett, 
C. C. Miller, O. D. Wright of Ottawa, W, W. Weaver of Napoleon, 
H. S. Lehr, Professor Darst and others of Ada, H. W. Compton 
of Toledo, H. M. Parker of Elgria and many others. 

The Central Ohio, with O. T. Corson, School Commissioner-elect 
J. A. Shawan, George R. Twies, Margaret W. Sutherland of 
Columbus, E. L. Abbey of Cambridge, Supt. E.S. Cox of Chilli- 
cothe, Dr. E. T. Nelson of Delaware, etc., etc. Then the S. W. 0. 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Ronnd Tables, whose meetings 
have probably not been surpassed in attendance or interest by any 
of the other associations. Mach of the success of the meetings is 
due to Dr. Allston Ellis, who recently resigned the superintendency 
of the Hamilton schools to accept the presidency of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College at a salary of $6,000. But with such 
men to lead as W. J. White of Dayton, A. E. Taylor of Spring- 
field, W. H. Morgan of Cincinnati and fifty others that might be 
named in the Miami Valley, there can be no doubt that the S. W. 
O. Association will continue to prosper. 

The Southeastern also continues to hold successful meetings. 
Then there is the Jocal institute, composed of the teachers of one 
or more townships, which has proven a power wherever introduced ; 
and in addition every live teacher in the state isa member of one 
or more Reading Circles. There is another organization which, 
while not confined to Ohio teachers, has recently been pronounced 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The next meeting of the North Carolina State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Charlotte, N. C., Jane 22-27. : The peda- 
gogical phase has been made most prominent, while literary enter- 
tainments and social pleasure have receive dae consideration. The 
local committee bas arranged for the entertainment of all the 
teachers and members of its Association free of charge. The 
young teachers will see the most acceptable methods discussed 
and demonstrated by teachers of broad culture and vast experience. 
The social feature is an important item. The subjects to be 
brought before the body this year for consideration, make it highly 
important that every teacher should be present. Reduced rates 
have been secured over all the roads in the State. The following 


fe Charlotte 

day.—Address of Welcome. Miss Minnte Sumner, Char " 
Miss Maggie L. Whiteman, Petersburg, Va. Ad 
dress, Mr. James “§°x be Charlotte, N.C. Response by Prof. W 
McAdo, Greensboro, N. ©. 

Thursday Morning.—Best Methods to secure Punctuality, Miss 
Hattie jelds, Weldon, Cc. to Teach Reading and 
Miss Florence Johnson, Durham, N. ©. 

Afternoon —How to Leach History; Prof. J. B. Dudley. Wilming- 


ton. N.C. 
Evening.—Address: Duty of the State to Its Teachers; Rev. C. ry 


Grandison. D D, President of Bennett College, Greensboro, 
Discussed by Hon Jno. C Dancy, Collector of Ports, Wilmington, N.C. 

Friday Morning.—Importance of Calisthenics in our Public Schools; 
Miss Lizzie B Searcy, Reidsville N.C. What our Association has 
done and can do for the Eduzation of the People; Prof. 8. G. Atkins, 
A.M.., Secretary of Education of the A M. E. Z connection. 

Afternoon.—Report of Teachers’ Bureau; Prof. A. B. Viacent, A M., 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. Report of Industrial Department; 
Prof. E A. Johnson, Raleigh, N. C 

Evening.—The Importance of National Aid to Popular Education; 
Hon. H. P. Cheatam, M C, Washington. D.C. Discussion by Prof. 
J. ©. Price, D D., President of Livingstone College, Sali bury. N.C. 

Saturday Morning.—Teaching Miss Rebecca J. Canty, 
Scotia Seminary, Concord N.C Status of the Negro in the American 
Commonwealth; Prof. R. R Wright, A. M., President of the Ga. State 
Industrial College, Savannah, Ga. Discussion, Rev. J. T. Sanders, 
D D, President of Bidale Uuiversity, Charlotte, N. C 

Sunday —In the morning the annual sermon, Rev. W. H. Goter, 
D.D. Livingstone College, —T: N.C. In the evening the Presi 
dent’s annual address, Prof. J. R. Hawkins, A M., President Kittrell 


Normal and Industrial School. 


INDIANA. 


D. R. Ellabarger, formerly of Hartsville University, has been 
elected superintendent of the Dablin schools for next year. 
W. J. Stratford of Veray succeeds Superintendent Manning at 


Peru. 


WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

Principal John D. Atkinson, South School, Seattle, has resigned 
to engage in the practice of law. We lose ona of the ablest men 
in the state by this change in occapstions. Principal Atkingon 
will retain his position as secretary of the State Board of Educa. 
tion. 

The University has been unusually prosperous during the year 
jast closed. President Gatch and bis entire faculty have been re. 
tained another year. The last commencement was, perhaps, the 
most brilliant in its history. 

Tacoma will erect two school buildings this year, one a four 
room building at Edison, being the site of the Northern Pacific car 
shops, and a six room building to increase the accomodations at 
the Lowell school. 

Prof. John Fiske during a recent lecture tour to the Northwest 
gave a lecture to the Tacoma high and grammar school pupils on 
Benedict Arnold. It was a red letter day for these pupils. 

This is the way in which the Ballard Enterprise speaks of a 
worthy man :— 

The school committee of Ballard acted wisely in retaining Pro- 
feesor Lahue as superintendent of the school, as his proficiency has 
been demonstrated in the progress made by his pupils during the 
school year that is about to close. Mr. Lahue is an unusual favor- 
ite, not only with parents and pupils, but among the young men of 
the city,—and young ladies, too, for that matter. Our only fear is 
that Professor Lahue may be called upon to fill a higher position, 
to the great logs of this community. 

Dr. Pomeroy, years ago the principal of Kansas State Normal 
School, now lives in retirement at Chatanqua Branch, in a neat 
cottage surrounded by flowers, fruits, scenery, and his library. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Grafton, West Virginia, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jaly 5th, 6th, and 7th. The program 
will be given next week. 

Commencements of the State Educational Institutes : 
University—Dr. E. M. Turner, President, Morgantown, June 8. 
Marshall College (Normal School)—Prof. T. E. Hodges, Prin- 

cipal, Huntington, Jane 14. 

Glenville Normal School—Prof. M. D. Helmick, Principal, 
Glenville, June 21, 

West Liberty Normal School—Prof. R. A. Arm:trong, Prin- 
cipal, West Liberty, Jane, 23. 


i R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. oO. 


among the most important in the two states whose name it bears. It} Geo. M. Miller of the present senior class in Indiana University} | Shepherd College (Normal School)—Prof. E M. Vale, Prin- | 
is the Eastern ,Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Superintendents’ | is the new high school principal at Noblesville. cipal, Shepherdstown, Jane June 17. = ; ; 
and Principals Round Table. Among its members are Superin-| Ridgeville College, under its new president, W. C. Kruse, is Fairmont Normal School—Prof. J. C. Gwynn, Principal, Fair- < 
tendent Babcock of Oil City, Superintendent Hotchkiss of Mead-| growing. A college paper has been established. mont, Jane 16. — 4 i 
ville, Superintendent Bullock of New Castle, Superintendent Mis-| Supt. Harwood of Attica retires after five years’ service, and is Concord Normal School — Prof. J. D. Sweevey, Principal, i 
simer of Erie, Superintendent Morris of Greenville, Superintendent ; succeeded by Mr. Coultrap of Ohio. Concord church, June 30. ae } 
Cannon of Sharon, Superintendent F. J. Roller of Niles, T. Treud-| Prof. E. W. Huffcut of the Law School of Indiana University Storer College—Prof. N. C. Brackett, Princips!, Harper's f 
ley of Youngstown, and others. Surely the Ohio teacher is a|has accepted a position in the Law School of Northwestern Univer- Ferry, May 30 a F 
‘*jiner.” It is no wonder nearly every state in the Union is call- | sity, Chicago. Special Peabody Normal Institutes : i a 
ing for the Ohio schoolmaster ! Prof. R. S. Lyons of the Department of Chemistry in Indiana] Fairmont, Jane 20 to July1; Charleston. July 11-22; Mounds- F a 
At Cleveland College for Women, Margaret Wickham, a Vassar , University has been granted two years’ leave of absence. He will] ville, August 1-12. e 
graduate of ’86, has been promoted from an instructorship in (Gar- spend the timein Germany. Prof. Sherman Davis sncseeds him. The educators from abroad who will aseist in the Institate work, t 
man to the post of associate professor, and Emma FE, Perkins, also| Earlham College, Wabash College, and Indiana University will}s0 far as engaged, are: Dra. W. H. Payne, R. G. Boone, N. C. 
a Vassar graduate, has been elected associate professor in Latin. | each sustain summer schools this year. Schaffer, Prof. H. R. Sanford, and Hon. Henry Houck. t 
New York, Ithaca. July 7—August 18 ’ . 
LANGUAGES.-SUMMER COURSE. . ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION. Summer Classes for Teachers SUMMER INSTITUTE. i 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. 
Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos-| OLD SUM! 4 
f At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury Park, N. J. “ophy, English, French, German, Greek. Latin, Clas THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. : 4 
| Sical Archeology, Art, Physical Training. THE BEST LOCATION! o 
For circulars address the Berlitz School of Lan guages, or) For 4 d 
sun § ROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. | SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF OBATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 8 Weeks 22 Profes’rs. 
Can G P Attendance for 1891 was aver 600. from 35 States 8 
LaTIN, GREEK, ENGLISH LITERATURE, | j and Territories. making this by far the largest 
‘ ummer Sc tates. 
| MATICS, LIBRARY ECONOMY, ead CARVING: MatHe: Plymouth Mass., July 7 Aug. 17, '92, for ge Circular, 
4 Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. Oral, or Inductive Kealizes the ideal’ Daily Lectures in ECONOMICS HISTORY O#| ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tu: - 
nd Method. Superior advantages. Charming | : 4 : guages.’ Prov. W, RELIGIONS, and ETAICS. For Frogram giving, ition. club and combination rates, board. etc. 
Res. arming location. Cultivated society. foll particulars apply to the Secretary, . W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
. a eee | For Program address the Principal, 8. BURNS WESTON, WORCESTER, Mass. 
i . FrRoF. W. L. MOUNEAGUE, Amherst. Mass | 118 South Twelfth st., Philadelphia. WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALKM, Mass. 
| Th S S | 
Sauveu’ Summer College of Languages, SUMMER SCHOOL AT HOME. 
(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. i.) sage emer oe and Methods of Teaching by Correspondence Classes. 
' : ve your traveling expenses and board and jin our el s of rts 
17th Session : July 11th to Aug. 19th. | furnish material questions. Cireutar for two cent 
or board and rooms ad ars. endorse our scheme cordially. Join S N Cl t Home. 
School, and (cireulars od Dr. Bauveere Work’s, address Exeter, N. H.; for information, Programme of the 512 VERMONT Sr. Address NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. QUINCY, ILL. \ 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass, : 
H. E. HOLT’S Sea Shore Notmal Institute 
| NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL => Insti 
ona Institute of V 
This Instituti tand Ms l armony, 
ution stands for a principle in teachin 4 V ( 
tach of wal nie departments, Byer ARTHA'S VINEYARD \WEST CHop 
ment of the voice, by educating poy secures perfect intonation and natural develop- 
August 4, and closes August 10 ite. n the invisible realities of music. Ninth aunual session opens JULY 18—AUG. II, 1892. : 
or ctr 5 
culars. Address Mus. H. HOLT, See’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. A. E. WINSHIP, Presipent, JOSIAH QUINCY, CHAIRMAN 
NEW YORK GOLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING Advisiry Beard, Boston, Mas. 
OF TEACHERS 
S July 18 to Aug. 13. Boston, Chairman. J. M. Frenco, M.D., Mass. L 
ummer School of MANUAL TRAINING WILLIAM MINOT, Jr., Boston. 
of Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing, Wood Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON Col. FRancis Jr. Boston. 
oolroom, Bench - work in Wood, and Wood-carving.”’ fer the Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD W. F. Poors, LL. D., Chicago. 
For circular of information address CHAS. A. BENNETT ‘ - WELD, Boston. 8 
TNIVERSITY IF THE 9 University Place, New York ity. | BEST OF INSTRUCTION 
HENRY M. MecCRACKEN, D OR D Schoo! of Pedagogy. ULAR LECTURES. 
The Universit » -D., Chancellor. 
Moqiriee, Law, aod Theology. edagogy is purely professional upon a plane with University Schools of MOST A | I RACTIVE SEASI DE LIFE 
: 1, History of Education; II, 7 . 
1v, and Gehan” and TT, Methodoony; Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 
agogy an aster of Ped L 
and circular sent on application. Scholarships. Term trom Oct. to May. : 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu D., Dean University, Washington Square, NEW York Ciry Natural Sciences, Literature, 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION Mistory, Sloyd, 
nee the Journal of Rdue NEW Yearly Subscription to th Drawing, Kinderg - 
secure 6 ; ducation will Journal of Education will : MODERN METHODS IN EVERY , 
** Quarterly Re the one year’s subscription to the IN EVERY BRANCH. 
($100 8 yeary ‘urremt History GEOGRAPHICAL M (monthly, Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing unt!! ener 
EW ENa. EW ee our 
W Eng. Pus. Co, 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mags. 3 Somerset Bt Boston, Sate, prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lynn is arranging for the teaching of cooking, 
the beard having been petitioned so to do by the 
itizens. 
Dr, 0.0. Rounds of the Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, is lecturing effectively before the Hortical- 
tural Societies of Boston, Haverhill, and other 
ities. 
Lowell has arranged for a grand celebration of 
Columbian Day, October 12. There will be a 
massing of children in Huntington Hall, a parade 
through the streets, and a celebration in each 
schoolroom of the city. The Grand Army and the 
high school battalion will assist in this celebration. 

Mr. Elmer L. Curtiss, principal of the Oakdale 
School, Dedham, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the schools of Bourne, Sandwich, and 
Mash 

Seccclene S. T. Datton of the Committee on 

Pablic Education at the World’s Fair, notifies the 
teachers of the state that the drawing paper for 
public school exhibit is to be 8x10 inches, and 
for the primary 6x9; the size of the mounting 
board for photographs, sewing, etc., is 22 x28 
inches. The entire labor of assigning topics, col- 
lecting, sifting, and arranging written work, is to 
be performed by school officers and teachers in the 
several cities and towns. It is expected also that 
this work will be forwarded to the committee 
neatly bound for shipment. The size of volumes 
in respect to two dimensions is determined by the 
paper that has been recommended; namely, 83¢ 
11 inchee. Thicknees of the volume is to be de- 
termined by the amount of material and jadgment 
of the compiler. Any question that arises con- 
cerning the collections in Mineralogy, Botany, ete., 
the size of boxes and the arrangement of speci- 
mens, may be referred to Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater. 

Dedham. — Mr. Carlos Slaftert, who has been 
principal of the Dedham high school for forty 
years, and its only principal, will resign at the 
close of this term. He graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1849, 

Brookline. —The general school exhibit of Brook- 
line was the most extensive and every-way satis- 
factory of any yet held in Eastern New England. 
It lasted three days, and was open from 9 o’clock 
a.m. till 10 o’clock p.m., and covered all branches 
of the work from the kiadergarten. The natural 
science exhibit was probably the finest that has 
been made in this country. 

Somerville.— This city has a semi-centenial cele- 
bration on the 17:h, which will be one of the most 
elaborate affairs in Massachusetts in a long time: 
The schools will play an important part in the 
celebration. The school work of all kiads will be 
on exhibition, and the pupils will ride in thirteen 
barges, representing the original colonies. 

Mr. Boxter, principal of the high school, com- 
pletes 25 years of service in that position, and the 
alumvi, now nombering more than 1000 in his 
own day, will honor the event by a banquet on 
Jane 25. 

The Somerville Journal has issued a Souvenir 
Number of sixty pages, of a historical and bio- 
graphical character, in which the schools and 
schoolmen play an importsnt part. 

Gordon A. Southworth, principal of the Pres- 
cott School, is president of the Boston Superin- 


tendent’s Union, and the Ladies’ Night under his 
administration was the greatest success in the his- 
tory of the Union. 

The pupils of the Bowdoin School, Boston, are 
learning the art of candy-making. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mies Jennie Tripp is teaching in Baltic. 

E. C. Seripture of Clark University, is an- 
nounced as professor in the new department of 
physiological psychology at Yale. A new psycho- 
logical laboratory wil! be built for the use of Pro- 

188 Isabella Service has been doing good work 
in the Eaet Great Plain district, N. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Boardman of New Haven has given 
$30,000 for the new man ual training school of this 
city. By a donation of $10,000 some years since, 
Mrs. Boardman gave the first impulse to manual 
training as a branch of edacation in the public 
schools, and by this second gift she greatly aids the 
district in establishing manual training on a perma- 
nent and enduring foundation. 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association met at 
the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, on May 
28. Mise L. E. Fay, president of the society and 
director of drawing in Springfield, Mass., presided. 
The firat paper of the meeting was upon the “ Ed- 
ucational Relations of Drawing,’ by George B. 
Hard, principal of the Winchester School, New 
Haven. This was an admirable paper, and 
brought out a general discussion of the subject, 
participated in by Mrs. Hurd of the Pawtucket 
Training School; George Kilburn, principal of 
manual training in Springfield, Mass.; Mra. Hicks, 
supervisor of drawing in Waterbury; Mr. Davis 
of Hartford ; and Superintendent Bouten of Bridge- 
port. Thesecond paper of the morning was ‘* The 
Art Idea in Pablic Edacation,’’ by Mies Stella 
Skinner, supervisor of drawing in New Haven. 
Sumner B. Merrick, instructor in the New Haven 
Manual Training School, spoke on ‘* The Menual 
Training High School.’’ 


FOREIGN. 
Austria enrolls 2,748,347 school childrens ; Hun- 
gary, 1.872095; France, 5,526,365; Germany, 
6,814,674; England, 4.719826; Scotland, 641,- 
540; Ireland, 711,035; Italy, 1,949,038; Rassia, 
1,283,173; Spain, 1,552,434; Sweden, 693,680. 

British India enrolls 2,811,954 school children ; 
Japan, 2,761,873; Brazil, 435,997. 

Austria’s school expense ie $5.336937; Hun- 
gary’s, $5,465.853; France’s, $24 509 174; Gaer- 
many’s, $39,276,328; England's, $34 867,871. 

The school savings banks are a pronounced suc- 
cess in Italy, where. according to latest statistice, 
there were nearly 90,000 depositors; in Belgiumr 
where there were 212,000 depositors; in Frarce, 
161,000; in Hangary, Germany, Rassia, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands, and England. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algons, Ia., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it in cases of dyspepsia, nervous exhaustion 
and wakefulness, with pleasant results. Aleo 
think it of great service in depreesed condition of 
the system resulting from biliary derangement. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. u 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fy 
intime. Sold by druggists, 4H 


“"“CONSUMPTION 


GOING TO GOTHENBURG, NEB.? 


A splendid excursion has been arranged for in- 
vestors looking for a substantial investment to visit 
Gothenburg, Neb, to inspect the great water power 
there and attend the auction sale of lots on June 29th. 
Fare for the round trip from Boston, $49.00, secured 
only by application to the Gothenburg Water Power 
& Investment Oo., 704 Exchange Building, 53 State 
St., Boston. Gothenburg is certainly the coming 
manufacturing city of the west. and those who avail 
themselves of this opportunity will surely be satisfied. 


An A dult Class in Woodwork 


Will be carried on 
At 39 North Bennet St., Boston, 


During the six weeks commencing July 11th, under 
the direction of B. F. Eppy Preference will be 
given to teachers. Apply for circular. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
Reopens October 12, S92. 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
Chauncy Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA S. MCKEE, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. full Aca 
demic and Semivary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Kastern Colleges Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Ball 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


LIQUID SLATING for 
dressing old and new 


BELL, 


TACKLESS ERASERS, 


Blackboard surfaces of 
etther wood, plaster, or 
paper ;— the best in the 
world, 


© School Black-Boarts 2 


the best Wilton Carpet. 
concave top, grooved 
sides, perfectly 
wearing surface. 


$1.00 per Doz, 


$7 00 per Gal. 
Samples on paper free. 


24 Portland Si., Boston, Mass, 


Sample by mail, 15 cts 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


7x2 inches, made of 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A bright novelette entitled Casanova the 
Courier, by David Skatta Foster, is issned by J. S. 
Ogilvie. New York, as No. 55 in the ‘* Sunnyside 
Series.’’ Price, 25 cents. 


Buack’s charming novel, “A 
Princess of Thule,’’ by many considered his mas- 
terpiece, is the latest issue in the new and revised 
edition of Black’s works published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


Love Lerrers or 4 WortpLy Woman 
is one of three small literary gems,—rovelettes in 
correspondence form,—by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
For hammock or pizza reading nothing could be 
roore pleasing. Published in attractive cloth bind- 
ing by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


D. C. Heats & Company have issued 
in their Modern Language Series ‘‘ Exercises in 
French,’’ based on La Belle Nivernaise, for pupils 
in their third or fourth year of French. They have 
been prepared by Mias A. C. Kimball, of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston. (24 pp. 12 cents). 


Passion FLOweRs AND THE Cross, by 
Emma Howard Wright, is the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of a lurid novel, in which ‘* fierce con- 
flicting passions ’’ and sickening pangs of soule’’ 
are lost in seething billows of despair.”’ Calen- 
dar Pub. Co., Baltimore. Price, 50 cents. 


I. H. Brown & Co, St. Louis, publish 
a substancial little volume written by Dr. W. John 
Harrie, upon The Hygiene of Consumption: Its 
Prevention and Cure. Dr. Harris uses plain, 
easily understood words to tell the unfortunate con- 
snmptives, how to he!p if not curehimself. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE second series of ‘“ Papers in Pe- 
nology,’’ issued from the Elmira (N. Y.) Reforma- 
tory, contains a number of valuable articles on 
prison management and the reform of criminals. 
Among them are an address by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
on ‘* The Philosophy of Crime,’’ and an account 
of the work at Elmira 


Ira RANDOLPH OF VIRGINIA and “ El- 
flora of the Susquehanna’’ are two historical 
novelettes in verse by Caleb Harlan, M. D. of 
Wilmington, Delaware (private print.) They are 
both written in the now somewhat obsolete heroic 
couplet stanza, and have a certain energy of 
description and picturesqueness of language. Be- 
yond this there is nothing to inspire the cupidity 
of the much feared ‘‘ literary pirate,’ or tempt 
him to briog out work in a ‘‘ garbled edition.’’ 


Messrs. Ginn & Co, Boston, announce 
the publication of a volame of “Selections for 
Memorizivg’’ for Primary, Grammar and High 
School Grades, compiled by Supt. Sherman Wil- 
liams, Glena Falls, N. Y., and Supt. L. C. Foster, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The book is small and inexpensive, 
and will be found exceedingly useful as a drill 
book, both in reading and in memorizing. It con- 
tains all the selections that the Regents of the 
University of the state of New York mention in 
their syllabus, as being required of pupils. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 21-23: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs, Warrensburg. 

Jone 22-27: North Carolina Assoc. ; Charlotte. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc.; Cleveland. 

Jaly 5-7: West Virginia Association; Grafton. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 26-28: Tennessee State Aesoc. ; Tallahoma. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; Springfield, 
Thankgiving week. . 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 


Dec. 27-30: Iowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


CARRYING OU 


DIRECTIONS, 


thy!) Wanted: Lady teacher of Music and Drawing, $800-$1200. fy, 
unt! { For State Normal inthe West. The Principal hag asked us to 
dia nominate one. 
2 Wanted: Lady Training teacher, $1,000. For State Nor- 00 
#4; mal. A first-class woman of experience wanted. The Principal 
an has called on us to name two or three candidates, 


lady of marked ability and good 


$1,200. We are asked to name 
in the far West. 


such a teacher for him. 


| to recommend an a-1 candidate. 


eral hundred positions. 


Wanted: A Preceptress, $1,200. Must be a woman of ex- 
perience and marked ability. For a State University. The Pres-' 
ident has asked us to recommend one to him. 

Wanted: A teacher of Vocal Music, $1,200. Weare asked’ 


We have been asked by the authorities to recommend for sev- 
These are some of the best for ladies. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
4 


Wanted: Lady Principal of High School, $900. Must be a 


disciplinarian. . An Illinois Sup-} 


erintendent has asked us to recommend such.- 
Wanted: A Lady teacher of Elocution and Calisthenics," - 


a fady for this position for school 


Wanted: A Supervisor of Primary Work, $1,000, In Public 
Schools of large city. The Superintendent has asked us to find 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang ye Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary, . Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can low furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


lication to 
aie HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well equipped college for both 
jsexes, pleasantly and healthfull located in one of 
our younger Southern States. he building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one haly 
its cost. Terms easy. Avpl at once to 

HIRAM UTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

2 Romerset Mt... Boaton. 


cution, who has the skill and experience necessar 
to train students to become good readers and 
ers, and who Is also well Sms ified to teach classes in 
English studies. ay’ | or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


AND SCHERMERHORN ACO. 
SCHOOL 8 East 14th St. 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 

cure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 

no 8aive; nosuppository. A victim tried 

, in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers, Address J. H. REEVES, Bos 3290, New York City, N.Y, 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has — abroad. Salary $400 and 
home, Apply at once 
ated HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


GENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prise 
A Sample free. Fertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.¥ 


| | 
7 | 
q | To did you give the 
q sickSdog his was away*” 
gFread the re i ic. | 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Preece. 
Author. Pubissher. Bost 
- - - Bradbu Thompson, Brown & Co, Boston 
Powell Lovell & Co, N Y 
A Book of Prayer - Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N 
d Wine in New Bottles - - - radfor a 
at Sixteen - - - tic Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Some Christian Endeavor Saints - - . Clark Con 8 8 Pu ) Co, Bos 
Brian’s Home - - - 
of a Married Man Chas Scribner’s Sons, N } 
- - - ummis 
4 Tramp - Aldrich Rand, McNally & Co, N 
Co ian Exposition - - 
World's Proceedings of First Meeting JB Lippincott Co, Phil 1 
Life of Paul Revere, 2 vols. - - - 
- - - - pton P Dutton 
A Wedding Trip - - - - - azan b Co, 
Story of Francis - - - Weyman 


“The Library of American Literature 


~N A boil hurts, but it helps. 
~ It shows you plainly what 

\ you need. It wouldn’t be 

ay there, if your blood were 
pure and’ your system in 


/ “~ the right ‘condition. And 
they would be, if you'd take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 
y) It carries health with it. 

= All Blood, Skin, and Scalp 

j rj Diseases, from a common 
blotch or oe. to the 
worst Scrofula, are cured 
by it. It invigorates the 
liver, purifies and enriches 
the blood, and rouses every 
organ into healthful action. 
In the most stubborn forms 
of Skin Diseases, such as Salt-rheum, Eczema. 
Tetter, Erysipelas, Carbuncles, and kindred 
ailments, and with Scrofula in every shape, 
and all blood-taints, there’s nothing that can 

ual it as a perfect and permanent remedy. 
oarhat’s the reason it’s the only medicine of 
its kind that can be guaranteed. If it fails 
to benefit or cure, in any case, you have your 
money back. And that makes it the caeapest 
blood-purifier sold, for you pay only for the 
good you get. 

Can you ask more? 


SO 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THK SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
or LAW of Detroit, Mich., advertised in the 
JOURNAL, has issued a catalogue for 1892, which 
sets forth the noble purpose of this school with 
great fulness. It shows what guidance it gives to 
those seeking to gain an education in the law to fit 
them for practice. It also offers unsurpassed facil- 
ities for lawyers to review their studies by means 
of correspondence. The School of Law is an in- 
corporated organization, under the laws of Mich- 
igan. It furnishes legal textbooks and aids to law 
students, aod aseumes the general supervision of 
their work. The conductor, William C. Sprague, 
is a lawyer, in active practice in Detroit, Mich., 
who dictates the instruction. It has a regular 
course of study, covering two years, at a cost of 
tuition of only $25 a vear. If any credence can 
be placed upen testimonials, this school has done a 
valuable work, and has now a host of loving friends 
among its patrons. Send for catalogue and book 
of testimonials, which will be furnished by address- 
ing the Sprague Correspondence School, Detroit, 


Mich, 


ALL friends of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation should read the announcement of the Fitch- 
barg Kailroad Company’s, “ Hoosac Tunnel Route,’’ 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. In addition to the 
inducements to teachers for the excursion to Sara- 
toga and return, this road offers several attractive 
excursions from Saratoga and other points. Tick- 
ets on sale July 15 to 19 inclusive, good to return 
until July 31. From Saratoga to Boston and re- 
turn, 205 miles via Short Line, $6.00 the round 
trip; to Boston, returning via New York City, 
Day Line Steamers on Hudson River if the holder 


desires, $9.00; to Worcester, Mass., and return, 
$6.00; to Miller’s Falls, Mass., and return, $3.25; 
to Greenfield, Mass., and retarn, $3.00; to Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., and return, $2.50; to Hoosac 
Tunnel Station, Mass., and return, $2.00; to 
North Adams, Mass., and return, $1.90; to Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., and return, $1.75; to Benning- 
ton, Vt., and return, $1.50; toSchuylerviile, N. Y., 
and return, {61 cents; to Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
and retarn, 25 cents, These excursions will fur- 
nish our Western friends an opportunity to visit 
the Hooeac Tunnel, which is lighted its entire 
length (434 miles) with 1,250 incandescent lights ; 
the Academie City (Worcester), with its superior 
educational institutions, the latest being Clark 
University; the green fields of the Deerfield Val- 
ley ; the ‘* Moody School,’’ located at Northfield, 
Mass. ; the Tunnel City, North Adams; the gem 
village of Williamstown, where is located Williams 
College; the historic town of Bennington, Vt., 
with its monument over 300 ft. high, and Schuy- 
lerville, with a monoment commemorative of the 
battle of Saratoga; and the famous Saratoga Lake, 

The trains of the Fitchburg Railroad leave Sar- 


ticulars as to time of leaving, accommodation in 
parlor cara, etc., at Lake Avenue Station, Sara- 
toga, or of C. A. Nimmo, G. W. Passenger Agent, 
Troy, N. Y., or J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston, Mass. 

ImPoRTANT.— When Hew. 

B E an e Hire, and s 

at the UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


| stages, and eevated railroads to all depots. You 


can lie better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Great travelers — Esterbrook’s pens. They 
get through a large space in a very short space of 
time. No one need travel far for them for the 
nearest stationer has them. 


MISCELLANEOVS. 
— If the people who write stories for children 
would only try to make the acquaintance of a few 
real children before they begin to write, their 
stories would be more natural, even if they were 
not quite so literary.— Somervillle Journal. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The man who has one of those calendars with 
a leaf to tear off every day has one thing to live 
for, anyway.— Somerville Journal. 


— A sensible present for a sensible wife, mother, 
young lady, or child is the ‘‘ Good Sense ’’ Corset 
Waist. Messrs. Ferris Bros. note an increased 
popularity for their celebrated waists, and the im- 
provements in the minute (details of manufacture 
are recognized by the trade and appreciated by the 
wearer. 


— A henpecked man is not always shrewed. 
— A man of many parts,—the book canvasser. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
aud permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a pousve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent ~ ae by addressing, with 


atoga from the Lake Avenue Station. Fall par- 


stamp, Daming this paper A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, NY.” ‘cow. 


ABOUT BLACKBOARDS, 


As the summer vacation approaches, when 
school buildings and classrooms should be put in 
order for another year of work, we desire to call 
attention to the advertisement of J. E. Bell, 24 
Portland street, Boston, who is prepared to make 
blackboards in the best possible style. He cone 
fines himself to this line of work. 

His blackboard surfaces are created with liquid 
slating, after the American Tablet Manufacturing 
Co.’s process. It will last for 25 years, giving a 
surface as smooth as velvet, perfectly black, free 
from gloss, and silicious enough to cut a slate pen- 
cil. After 15 years of experience he finds this the 
beat. Special attention is called to his blackboard 
eraser. This eraser is made of the beat Wilton 
carpet, 7 inches long, 2 inches wide, with a con” 
Cave top, grooved sides for the fingers and thamb 
and the carpet is ao attached to the block that it 
presents a level wearing surface. These erasers 
will be mailed on the receipt of 15 cents. . 

Liquid slating made of pure government test 
alcohol, the best in the world, three coats cover- 
ing 250 square feet of surface, $7 per gallon. 
Slated paper may be applied where surfaces are too 
uneven to repair otherwise. This paper is pasted 
over walls that are cracked and broken, so that it 
fits them perfectly without any puffe, never crack- 
iug, and is then slated, making a very durable 
Surface for old walls, or where it is not convenient 
o replaster and wait for them to dry, this is the 
almost satisfactory and economical article in use. 


The paper is super-calendared manilla, three, four 
and four and a half feet wide, and any length de- 
sired. Samples free. 

References given. Instructions in regard to pre- 
paringwalls given at all times. Temporary boards 
loaned to schools while walls are drying. All 
orders for vacation work should be sent in prompt- 
iy. Address J. E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston, 

ase. 


STATE OF OHIO, Ciry or ToLEpo, 
Lucas County, 
FRANK J. CHENEY maks oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of FRANK J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL. 
LARS for each aud every case of CATARRH that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me 
ence, this 6th day of December 
A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrb Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surf. 
system. Send for testimonials, free. a 
JHENEY & CO., ToLEpo, 


F. J. 
wx@™ Sold by Druggists, 75 cents, 


OUR GREAT FOUNTAI 


We have made arrangements with 


can offer either one of these Pens to any subscriber of the Jou 


tion to the JOURNAL at $2.50, and 1 
unless otherwise directed. 


We have tested these pens, and have no hesitancy in saying that they are, 
we have ever seen. They have the most perfect flow of ink, and the first an 


PEN OFFERS! 


the manufacturers of the “QurEN ” and “ FRANKLIN ” Fountain Pens whereby we 


RNAL OF EpucaTION who will send us ome new subscrip- 


5 cents extra to pay postage, etc., on the pen, which will be sent by registered mail 


—a rare excellence. They require no shaking to start the flow, but as soon as 


ready at the point. 
approved styles. Price, $2.50. 


1. One new subscriber at $2.50, and 15 cents additional, | 2. The 
F 


secures one of these pens /ree. 
We send the Pens by Registered 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


The pen is of the best quality of 14-carat gold, and t 


REMEMBER OUR OFFERS. 


in our judgment, the most satisfactor ns 
d last drop can be used without floodin > 


the pen touches the paper the ink is 


he holders are handsomely made in the best 


ournal of Education, one year $2.50, and one 


ountain Pen $2.50; both for $3.50. 


Mail. Address ail orders, 


+ 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The publishers of the Ladies’ Home Journa/ 

ever on the alert for new features, present in the 
Jane number the first of a series of articles ‘ | jt. 
erary Womenin Their Homes.”’ The series opena 
with a delightfal sketch, with a photograph of 
Augusta Evans Wilson, the author of 
Lucy Hamilton Hooper contributes an interesti, 

story, with portrait of Madam Victorien Sardon 
the wife of the famous dramatist, and Mrs. Wj, 
liam E. Gladstone continues her ‘‘ Hints from 4 
Mother’s Life.” A serial story, “ An Every-dy 

Girl,’’ by Sarah Orne Jewett, opens attractively, 
Why Our Woman Fade ”’ is discussed by Felici, 
Holt, and A. J. Parry writes of “ Your Minister’, 
Wife.”” Christine Terhune Herrick write, of 
‘*The First Year of Married Life;”’ Kato Upaon 
Clark of ‘The Woman Who is Nervous.” 4, 
Lilian Freeman Clarke of ‘‘ The Art of Finding 
Fault.’’” Mrs. Mallon is instructive on the subj. 
‘“*Going-away Gowns for Jane Brides,” 
‘*Sammer Dresses for Smali People.’’ Emma M. 
Hooper gives much valuabie advice in her ** Hix, 
Upon Home Dressmaking,’’ and Mand Haywood ig 
very helpful in ‘‘ Art for Art Workere.”’ Mig, 
Parlos gives much seasonable instraction on tha 
art of “Canning Fruita and Vegetables,” gnq 
Eben E. Rexford is helpful to the amatenr gar. 
dener in bis All About Flowers.’’ Philadelpnia: 
The Curtis Pub. Co. Terms $1 a year. 


— The New World, a quarterly review of Keli 
gion, Ethics, and Theology, June number, Vol. |., 
No. 2, contains an article by E. Benj. Andrews, 
President of Brown University, entitled “ Th. 
Social Plaint’’; one on *‘ Religious Evolution,” 
by Rev. Minot J. Savage. “The Origin and 
Meaning of the Story of Sodom,” is by T. K. 
Cheyne; Rev. Franc's Tiffany of the ‘Immigration 
in Keligion’’ ; S. C. McConnell considers “ ‘jij. 
Next Step in Christianity; Josiah Royce writes o{ 
‘*The Implications of Self Consciousness”; aud 
Nobuta Kishimoto answers the question ‘‘ Huw 
I Came into Christianity,’ and Mre. Humphrey 
Ward presents the “ New Forms of Christian Edu. 
cation.’? The book reviews cover a vast area of 
discussion on thoughtful authorship. The number 
closes with a concise summary of articles. ‘{'his 
new venture in what may be considered advanced 
ideas in journalism gives promise of great useful- 
ness. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 75 cts. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institate for Juve 
is devoted to reports of the Committee on Science 
and the Arts, Among the topics treated are ‘‘ Gib- 
bons’ Duplex St. Railway Track,’’ ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of American Armor Plate,’’ by F. Lynwood 
Garrison,and ‘‘ Eyesight ; in Middle Life, Old Age, 
with Hints for its Care and Preservation,’”’ by L. 
Webster Fox, M. D. This latter is a paper of uv- 
usual value and interest. 

The chemical and electrical sections of the [o- 
stitute held meetings in May that are fully re 
ported, also the proceedings of the stated meeting 
of the Institute heid May 18th. This number con- 
tains the index to volume 133. ‘This ancient in- 
stitution is doing a grand work for ecience and the 
mechanic arts, and Dr. Wm. H. Wahl, the Seer:- 
tary, is an efficient agent inthe work. Price, 3) 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
The Franklio Lustitute. 


— The Overland Monthly for J une contains tinely 
illustrated article on ‘‘Kilauea’’ of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The descriptions of the volcanos are of 
great interest and value. There is alsoan account 
of ‘“‘ The Treasure Cave in Oahu,’’ by Mabel H. 
Closson; ‘‘ Along the Umpqua,’’ a river in 
Southern Oregon, is an instractive sketch of that 
region, with illustrtions. Philip L. Weaver, /r., 
writes cf ‘‘ Track Athletics in California.’’ The 
article is copiously illustrated. J. Studdy Leigh, 
F. R. G._S., continues his valuable papers on 
“Somali Land, or the Eastern Horn of Africs.” 
Thomas Magee has a thoughtful paper on ‘ The 
Preservation of Our Forests.’’ This number com 
pletes volume 19 of the Second Series of this 
Western magazine. It is flavored with the pioneer 
spirit aud is original in character. Price, $3 * 
year. Single copy, 25 cente. San Francisco: 
The Overland Monthly Pab. Co, 


—The Homiletic Review for June bas severs! 
papers of more than uaual interest. Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan of Greenock, Scotland, opens the Ke 
view Section with a peculiarly suggestive paper on 
the ‘‘Mysteries of Healing,’’ wherein he antagonize 
the so-called Faith-Cure schoo!, and magnifies the 
miraculous power of the Great Physician. 4" 
article by Dr. T. T. Munger on ‘ Hints 0 
Exegetical Preaching,’ while more than usually 
‘liberal’? in some of its positions, is timely a0 
helpful. The Sermonic Section has its usual pro 
portion of well-known names. Dr. K. F. Sample 
of the Miscellaneous Section, tells what sre the 
essentials of ‘‘ Effective Preaching.’’ The curren’ 
number brings to a worthy close the 23d volume © 
The Homiletic. 


—Sun and Shade for June, has an excellent yer 
trait of W. D. Howells, who occupies the editoria| 
chair of the Cosmopolitan magazine of New } ee 
The other photogravures are ‘“‘A Natural Skete, 

“T Know a Bank Where the Wild Toye 
Grows,” by S. L. Williams; ‘‘ The Lily m 
by Mrs. J. M. Appleton; ‘‘A Flower Girl, Fine 
a painting by Leon Bazile Perrault; “The *'"* 
Arts Gallery of the World’s Columbian Exbibitio’ 
by C. B. Atwood, architect; “Twilight ™ °") 


Adirondacks,”’ by C. E. Phillips; ‘A Portrait © 
Helena Modjeska,” by Sarony; and the 
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page,—‘‘A Corn Roast,’’ by O. P. Watts. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 40 cents. New York 
Photogravare Co. New York; 137 West 23d St. 


— The American Naturalist for June coms 
promptly this month, and as usual is freighted 
with very important information for the teacher 
and student of the natural sciences. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn treats in the leading article of 
Contemporary Evolution of Man’’; Alice 
Bodington writes of ‘‘Mental Evolution in Man 
and the Lower Animals,’’ and W. S. Strode, M.D., 
describes the ‘‘ Unionidw ’’ of Spoon River, Fulton 
County, Lilinois, The general notes on geology 
and paleontology, mineral and petrography, 
zoology, embryology. entom , and microscopy, 
are full of timely facts. The scientific news is 
brought down to date. It is a magazine no stu- 
dent can sfford to neglect. Price, $4 @ year; sin- 
gle copy, 35 cts. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 


— The Catholic World for Jane contains ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Edgar P. Wadhame’ firat Bishop of 
neburg,’’ by Rey. C. A. Walworth; ‘‘ Why I 
Catholic,” by Marie Louise Sandrock ; 
“Leo XIIL,” by Francis Lavelle; ‘‘American 
Catholics and the Roman Question,” by Very 
Rey. Augustine F. Hewit, and several other able 
articles of a miscellaneous character. The talk 
about new books is always a very valuable depart- 
ment of this scholarly magazine. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy. 35 cents. New York: 120- 
122 W. 60th St. Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


— Prof, John S. Newberry will contribute to The 
Popular Science Monthly for June a sketch of 
‘The Ancient Civilization of America,” embrac- 
ing the mound-builders of North America, and 
the ‘‘ pslace-builders’’ of Central and South 
America. Iv this paper Professor Newberry pre- 
sents evidence to show that the mound-builders 
mined lead-ore and sank wells for petroleam. 


— The Quiver for June presents, as an opening 
number, ‘‘ Lighthouses and Those Who Attend 
Them,’’ by G. Holden Pike. There is an interest- 
ing article on Stained Glass Windows,” which is 
followed by a suggestive essay on ‘‘ The Fragrance 
of Gentle Ways.’’ ‘‘Sea Lavender’’ is a pretty 
story, and there are other stories of interest. Cas- 
sell Pab. Co. Terms, $1.50 a year. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


A ‘or the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 

E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 

Co., New | 0g a Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
; &e., &e.. 

Cation stock of Imported and American Books in 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


logues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 


porter isher. and Foreign Bookseller 
te a 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway. 
PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and HMisv’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Meetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Kuglishk. 
Kellogyg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Mutchisen’s Physielogy aud Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Knglish Grammars, 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 


Sheppard’s Science. 
THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
reased yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with ita p raphs of uniformly easy sage, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 

receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St... New York. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD’S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B, Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
WS $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
and territ assigned on 

receipt of 25 cents. Now 
teddy. E. B. TREAT, Pu her, 


SS. 


ANY OF{JOUR'READERS would like 

to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 

ing the Journal of Education 

and American Teacher at their 

Normal Institute, this Summer, they 

should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mer. Agency Department 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


to the Journa! of Education will 
Pe secure a@ year’s subscription to the 

Quarterly Begister of Current Mistery” 
(81,00 year) free, 


| Ip. Lomas 

Engraved. New and ial designs fo order, 

- “Handsome lithograph Blank Di in. 
to any school. Diplomas filla. 

Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc,readiy for the enslaved 

die  pholograpb, or pen-and-ink drawin: 

tons, testimonials, memonals, en and illumi 
We refer tothe Board of Educilion, veda 


CARICKETTS, CHICAGA, 
ANALGES 


A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 
2 IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 


Nervous 

Slick 

Tired 

Perlodic 


NALGESIA is aow put up in ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty cent packages. 
Send fora trial package for ten cents. 

Warranted to cure or money refunded. 
Physicians prescribe it as the best remedy 
for headache ever formulated. 
GENTLEMEN:— Your medicine is a great boon to 
the teaching profession. I had a terrible head 
ache to day, blinding, nauseating. The druggist 
gave me six different kinds of headache cures 
and they had no more effeet than so much water. 
I tried your medicine by the advice of a friend 
and twenty minutes after taking ONE dose I had 
no pain, no sickness. Fact. Sendmea dollar’s 
worth. Publish thts, it you wish. 
Very truly, H. J. B., Franklin, Mass. 
DEAE SiRs:—I have tried everything from Doc- 
tors’ prescriptions, which cost four times fifty 
cents, to ten cents.—Nothing has helped me, even 
temporarily Analgesia recommended by 
my friend, has perfectly cured these headaches 
‘ inour family in an incredibly short time. En 
closed find fifty cents. 
H. K.S., Teacher, Quincy. 


SENT BY MAIL FOR 50 CENTs. 
THE ANALGESIA MANFAC)W'G CO., 
512 VERMONT ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
FOR SALE, 
A fine new Hammond Typewriter, at a bargain. 
Apply to HIRAM OROUTT, 
& Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


(Room 5.) 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 18565. 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 


O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


AJANTED 00D TEACHERS 
YOOD POSITIONS. 


Address, STANDARD EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion. blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
J Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL, 


CAANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E.R. RvGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
ing 


for the advancement of art education and train- 

of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


For parti address 
E. H. Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 

S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

principal, A. G. BoypEgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


J. G@. Prineipal. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


ALL THINGS come to him who waits, provided he bas taken due pains to be in track of them, and to be 
ready for them when they come. Here for instance comes this morning (June 9) a letter 

from Millard F. Perry, saying: ‘ Last Friday I recsived ap invitation from the Board of Kducation at Carthage 
to make them a visit. I went there C E tically settled in ashorttime. I have signed a contract, accepting the 
Saturday, and the matter was prac- OM position as principal at #1200. Iam pleased with the business-like 
action of the Board, and with your method of recommending teachers.’’ Now what has been Mr, Perry's 
experience with us. He registered first May 4, 1886, moro than six years ago, and has re registered three times, 
7° this js the firat’place he has secured. He was somewhat doubt- T HIM was all right, and that it was 
ul aboat re-registerlug this year, but we wrote him that his record 0 simply a question of finding the 

right place. Carthage was the right place; and- when the Keard wrote to us for a p neipal at 81000 to £1200, we 
replied that at the latter figore Mr. Perry was the beat man we knew in the State for their achocl. They sent for 
him, looked him over. and snone it 80 too, 80 they hired him. Now which is btter, to deluge a WHO WAITS 


mau with notices of vacancies al’ over the countiy, actnal or mythical, or to wait ull the right 
place comes and then say “ Hereis yourman”? The lact ls our way. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


busy Season . 
are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work. aid in all parts of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Addiess C J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively smal! salaries to begin, because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as she probabilities of our helping*such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


9 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. fISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,/3 Union Square,)106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson 11k,/1201 So.Sprin Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. §§ New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga, Tenn.:| LosAngeles, Gai. Portland, Ore. 
Professor DykKk, of Keeseville, N. Y., writes 


LBANY Teachers’ Agency. as ressor ‘*'T went to Phoenix last week 


upon your recommendation, and have just received notice of my election there at a — of 
ou have done mea remarkably prompt and valuable service.” . . . Weare securing positions 
CHOATE’ S CO.,! proprs | HP. FRENCH, Ma 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, ‘| 248tateSt., Albany, 


We have no time now to tell you. of all the vacancies we have 
Suflice it to say, We hae over a thousand on our books, and 


$1200. 
for good teachers at all seasons of the year. er, 
Send stamp for Application Form. oe 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


Teachers wanted immediately for Registration Form 
good positions and good salaries. sent on request. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kea UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges mo enreliment fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually plaved by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 EAs? St., NEw YorK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
thoce change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an increased y, should 237 Vine Street, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
No | E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New Hngland Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Maas. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gees a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, be has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 
Dr. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of! Dear Sir: —I shall be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re- 


first assistant in the State St. High School at Hacken- | 
commend your Agency to 


sack . J., of which vacancy you notified me. grt A 
$750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly | my friends and pepe. 
interest and assistance. (Prof.) W. A. CLARK. 
M. ALICE SNODGRASS. | Nat’l Norma) Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, 82. Lebanon, O. 


services . Forms reulars ree. ess Or upon 
POIIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 

Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 

Lf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 

NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 

Send for New Iliustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRANK E, one General Manager, 


DES MOINES, LOWA, 
REGISTER TO-DAY. (Central Office.) 


Tho N nf Educatiny| DO YOU WANT TO RENT 
The N. £. Bureau of Education|, fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 


ot Electrical Engineering.” It isa desirable position | cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should | there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 


apply to For particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


this character, 


NCRE ASED ~ AL ARIES are obtained tarough us. For the best positions addres: 
B. SPAULDING. 
Manoger TEACHERS’ CO.OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: 06 Bromfield &t., Boston. 
“It gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 
r. ulding conda hands every. expect tele 
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songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 ALE. 

— — repaid. First Steps im Song Heading. A manual 

r mary classes apd priva ching: 

ERIES | powtpata, #9 00 per doa prepaid. Song Mansa 

1 Ask your Stationer the — — Book 1; y L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiied for 
to HE Standard Professional Library for Teachers. primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


| 
‘overs > Tle f rogic: r, Pre 
Covers the whole field of pedagogical study FOR CRANMMAR SCHOOLS. 


+3 teachers for better work and higher salaries. 
Perhe Teachers’ International Readin Capote, Song Manual, Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 
in connection with the I. E.S., furnishes syllabi an admirable collection for pupils above the primary age. 


| A ( N [| courses of reading, plans for organising 40 cts. ; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 

| circles for teachers’ professional work, etc, Dr. Wm. 2. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

is’s Cours sading chers, free, Write 

“| Song Manual, Book 8; by L. O. Emerson. An 
| | admirable mapual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $4 80 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, per doz. Song Greeting. by I. o. Emerson ; a variety 


: of solfeggio and vocal stu songs, gle 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. ete. mye $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 8S, glees, 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

j A B LE I S United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright schoo) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 

| very short. 50 pence of elements; nearly 100 songs; 


the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4.80 per doz, not 


prepaid. 
Send for circular and Catalogue of books for 


Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 


FOR 
nd on application. ‘Liberal discount to teachers. 
LI LE MON EY THE CHAMPION GAMES)/OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


FOR 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. (. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, Y 
S8ONGS... 


! A gem collection of six games—four on 


| d OR 
a MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


\ Co Lakes”; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil Nos. ! and 2. 
” “ ‘ By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
A CM E A / 0 E. R Y A NV D A P R | War,” and one on the “Important Animals| intendent of Music in the Public Schools 
of the World,” (llustrated). of Cincinnatt. 
Which shall it be? In these books the compiler has given the results 


of his long and varied experience as teacher and 

' 59 Duane St New Y or. Send for one,—you will want a//. They |superintendent of Music in Elementary Schools. 
{' °9 ‘ 2 The material is fresh and practical, the greater por- 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older|tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 

work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 


With regard to what class of music should be se- 


ous of finding books that teach AR/THMETIC, and in the performance of that duty C. R. GROW & CO, lected, teachers, authors, and compilers differ, it 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal of is safe to Say 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait T. PAUL or WINONA, MINB. | oonabie limits, the better the resulis. A child is, by 
to see this new series [two books] before deciding to use any other. - nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 
Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., AN ADJUSTABLE Book COVER arating, and dealing with what he sees and ‘thinks 
6 Hancock Av., Boston ; _ 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; IN ONE PIECE. are the 
31 East 17th St., New York; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any Pat Poe Ely ee ofthe ngs for the Pri- 
book from to Svo, without cutting. y 


Price per 100, $160 net, postpaid. Price 10 cts. each, by mail, rostpaid. 


Send for sample. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. BEVERLEY HARISON, | published by tho 


59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
° JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 
Wi eeting at Saratoga, Pg ee School Books, and School Supplies ’ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD CO.——HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. SHORTHAND, of designs and the ‘book 
The Journal of Education, in speaking of the drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 


' 37 Miles Shorter Than Any Other Line! superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 5S conse pasted BO 


e,b 
** No other system caters for the school like this one. RIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS TO SARATOGA on account of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, | ShOrnMds pooner OF later, will, have to be taught in TYPE WRITING, 

| including $2.00 membership fee, will be placed on sale as follows: The Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents. k 0 T 
i Take Lessous, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac|Pitman at Boston Commercial College, 

Boston, Mass.,_ . . $7.15 | Peterboro, N. H., $6.25 | Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. No. 1 Beacon St. (cor. Tremont), 
ii - Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. Summer term. Individual in- H A N D 
Ayer Junction, Mass. . . 655 Athol, Mass,, . 5.30] PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th New York.| Send for circular. 
Fitchburg, w+ + 6.20 | Orange, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPT EGISTER with the 

Ashburnham, . 6.00 | Millers Falls, “ . 4.90 TWO) the Journal of Education NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Worcester, . : . 625 | Shelburne Falls, Mass., - 4.35 

Winchendon, “ .  . 600) North Adams, “| . THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 

Keene, N. H., . 625 | Williamstown, Mass., . 


It will be to your advant: ioi f; 

if Tickets will be on sale and good going July 13th inclusive, and return until jon the famous C. S.C. 
‘ie July 3tst, inclusive. QUA LITERARY AND ScIENTIFIC CircLE). Its four-year course embraces the 
J. R. WATSON, Genl. Pass. Agent. subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 


: EACHERS WAN i ED Vacation Work a gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
$18 to $50 a Week Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins Oétober |. 
Working for the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION ILLUSTRATED. Authentic Organ Write for list of haoles ) 


of the World’s Fair. Now published monthly. During Fair it makes a COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FAIR. Send 2Gc. for terms and paper containing colored views Of buildings 


Also, AUTHENTIC BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, sbowing in one panoramic scene the Columbian Or : 
Exposition and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. Sixe 28x44. (Retail F HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


$1.2.) Send 50c. for Chartand terms, Every teacher and school should have this chart. | 
crcAleg,, WORLD'S. FAIR ALBUM, containing colored Lithographs and descriptions of buildings. | CHARLES R. MAGEE, I50 Fifth Ave., New York. 


c.for Album and terms. Or send 75c. for all three above. 
JAMES B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8.4 \ 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


. Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
% @ wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHS!! PHOTOGRAPHS!! PHOTOGRAPHS!! 


For Use in Teaching the Historic Schools of Archite 

y This series consists of twenty-four imported Photographs skillfully selected, presenting in six 
Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothic Architecture and Decoration. 

The jirst of each group presents a general typical view ; 


Imported P hotographs the ¢hird, prominent portions of these structures ; the fourth 

Archmology, History, These six groups furnish perfect illustrations of the great 
itec an 

Photographs,from Egypt arranged so as to exhibit all the special characteristics of each s 


cture and Ornament. 
groups of four each, — Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 


ne Seconda, a special typical model of temples, cathedrals, etc. ; 
the distinctive details of ornamentation. 


historic schools of Architecture and Ornament. The views are 
chool, and illustrated to teacher and students the typical features. 


= Sehools, yh oy This series of Photographs comprise just what i 
) at is needed for the American school and college. They are mounted on durable 
for cat, LUMBARD, convenient portfolio, Sent, postpaid, for $10.00. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
A. ans Address =A. M. LUMBARD, New Beprorp, Mass. 
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